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NN. OLE book 


(a column without rules) _ 


Better late than never? 


We are going somewhat late 
to press with this issue, and so 
there may be some delay in delivery. 
Since we have no backlog of 
previously submitted articles 
waiting to be published, but must 
rather cook each issue up during the 
month before it is to be published, 
it is predictable that we will 
occasionally hit a snag. This time 
the difficulty was more a matter of 
human psychology than of the sort of 
technical glitches which have 
hindered us in the past. It simply 
took us a bit longer to produce 
articles we were satisfied with. 
Some of the contributors (including 
the Editor) were plagued for a while 
by something like writer's block. 
Luckily, they got "unblocked" a 
couple weeks ago. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hastings, of 
Georgetown, Massachusetts, a 
professional trainer of writing 
teachers who remains one of our 
most enthusiastic paid subscribers, 
once asked: "Aren't you people 


getting just a little tired?" At the 
time we answered with a firm "No." 
Now we are not so sure. Late winter 
fatigue may account, more than | 
anything else, for the lack of energy 
and high spirits we experienced this 
month. 

However that may be, here we 
are, a little tardy but, we hope, as 
good as ever. 


Ae poettinvouramidst).ccs. 


April, we found out the other 
day, is National Poetry Month; it is 
also, fortuitously, the month in 
which Text and Context will be 
hosting the visit of Ellen Bryant 
Voigt, a nationally recognized poet 
who has published five substantial 
collections of poems over the last 
two decades. She will be at the high 
school on the evening of Wednesday, 
16 April (7:30 p.m.) to present a 
free public reading in the McAffee 
Library here at Middleborough High 
School. Copies of her works will be 
there for purchase before and after 
the reading, and the author will be 
available for book-signing. Anyone 
who would prefer to become familiar 
with the poems before attending the 
reading will be able to obtain copies 
either at Maria's here in 
Middleborough or at Lauriat's in the 
Taunton Galleria Mall. 

At 8:40 on the morning 
following her public reading, Mrs. 
Voigt will attend a joint meeting of 
the Senior Honors and Advanced 
Placement classes for an informal 
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exchange with the students, who will 
have read a selection of her poetry 
beforehand. 

Finally, Ellen Bryant Voigt 
and her works will be the subject of 
the cover feature in the May issue. 
In it each of the contributing editors 
will review one of Mrs. Voigt's five 
volumes of verse, and Emily Stevens 
will report on her interview with the 
poet. 

Could our sponsorship of 
such a visit by a respected 
contemporary writer establish itself 
as an annual event? 


Speaking of annual events 


... we might mention our 
annual rereading of two of 
Shakespeare's plays, Hamlet and 
Macbeth, the first of which is 
included the Honors and Advanced 
Placement courses, and the second of 
which is read by Seniors enrolled in 
all levels. This year we decided to 
focus on the political aspects of the 
two plays, inspired in part by part 
by our reading since last year of two 
of the books reviewed in this issue, 
Lady Antonia Fraser's Faith and 
Treason (which was entitled simply 
The Gunpowder Plot in its original 
British edition) and Garry Wills's 
Witches and Jesuits. 

While we have our 
reservations about the current trend 
to politicize the study of literature, 
the political level of these two plays 
cannot be overlooked without 
missing something which it seems to 


us was very clearly an important 
part of Shakespeare's intention. 
Perhaps because the dramatic and 
poetic values in his works are so 
dazzling, the playwright's politics 
are often overlooked. Of course, the 
fact that the political context of the 
plays is monarchical may account 
for some of our disinclination to 
take the political themes too 
seriously. After all, we live ina 
representative democracy founded 
upon the notion of popular 
sovereignty. Considering this, what 
could Shakepeare possibly have to 
say about politics which might be 
relevant to us? We hope in this 
issue to show that the answer to this 
question is, "A very great deal." 

We hope that our cover 
feature, together with our reviews of 
the two books mentioned above, will 
inspire our readers to a more 
serious and careful reflection on the 
importance of the political themes 
in many of Shakepeare's plays. 


From our collateral 
reading 2977. 


In those far-off days, now 
lost in the mists of the collective 
amnesia, when the Editor was young, 
it used to be said that R. G. 
Collingwood was one of those authors 
more often cited than read. 
Nowadays — such is the ineluctable 
path of educational progress — he is 
seldom even cited. Yet our visit to 
Hobbes's Leviathan for the purpose 
of swiping that image of the absolute 
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state which looms behind 
Shakespeare's head on our cover 
reminded us of our encounter, those 
many years ago, with Collingwood's 
New Leviathan. So we got it down 
from our shelves, dusted it off, and 
spent a bemused Saturday afternoon 
in its company. 

Rereading passages in it now, 
one is constantly aware of the fact 
that Collingwood's book emerged 
from his experience of the crisis 
through which Western civilization 
was passing in the '20's, '30's, and 
'40's. It is haunted from first page 
to last by the grim specters of those 
absolute states — Nazi, Fascist, and 
Stalinist — which had risen from the 
ashes of the earlier Great War to 
contend for possession of the soul of 
Europe. The outbreak of war in 
1939 did, in fact, precipitate the 
final formation of the text, from 
thousands of jottings which the 
author had been hoarding over the 
previous thirty years, into the 
sequence of 2,876 numbered 
paragraphs, many as shortasa 
single aphoristic sentence, which 
was published in early 1942, when 
the outcome of the second war was 
still far from settled. It is a 
courageous work, and some of its 
courage derives from this 
circumstance. During the time of its 
composition, Collingwood found 
himself in increasingly poor health 
(he would die in 1943 at the 
relatively young age of fifty-four), 
and this circumstance too almost 


certainly colored the tone of the 
work as it finally took shape. 

In his Preface, Collingwood 
situates his thinking historically: 
"But war, says Thucydides, is a 
stern teacher. The wars of the 
present century have taught some of 
us that there was more in Hobbes 
than we had supposed. They have 
taught us that, to see political life 
as it really is, we must blow away 
the mists of sentimentalism which 
have concealed its features from us 
ever since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. I believe that | 
am reporting not my own experience 
alone when | say that the dispelling 
of these mists by the almost 
incessant tempest through which we 
have precariously lived for close on 
thirty years has revealed Hobbes's 
Leviathan as a work of gigantic 
stature, incredibly overtopping all 
its successors in political theory 
from that day to this." 

This strange, sidelong 
admiration for Hobbes is a result of 
Collingwood's complex 
understanding of how human 
societies reflect the fundamental 
traits of human nature, of how they 
come to be constructed, and of how 
they function. It is precisely 
Hobbes's profound pessimism about 
human nature which drew 
Collingwood's regard, and The New 
Leviathan is haunted by an 
awareness of how a fatuous refusal 
for face the truth about our nature 
can only lead to a weakening of 
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civilization and an eventual descent 
into barbarism — such a descent, 
indeed, as we may be now 
experiencing. 

Collingwood's bias is 
fundamentally liberal, but not of the 
sort which is likely to give comfort 
to Americans who today would apply 
that designation to themselves. His 
is a liberalism without 
sentimentality, and this lends many 
of his pronouncements a peculiarly 
harsh jangle. Here, by way of 
example, are some statements from 
his chapter on "Force in Politics": 
"Neither the rule of a family over its 
own children nor the rule of a body 
politic over its own subjects can 
dispense with the use of deceit. 
Those who are sentimental about 
family life dislike this, but those 
who have experience of family life 
know it. The same is true of 
political life." (27.21-22) 

In this winter of our 
discontent, we seemed to remember 
that R. G. had had something bracing 
to say about education; so we turned 
to Chapter XXXVII, "Civilization as 
Education," and were not 
disappointed: 


"37.40. Plato is the man who 
planted on the European world the 
crazy idea that education ought to be 
professionalized; and, as if that 
were not enough, the crazier idea 
that the profession ought to bea 
public service. 

"237.41. The first idea has come 


true. The loss of power and 
efficiency it has brought about is 
beyond my calculating; I will only 
suggest that this is what is wrong 
with European civilization. 

"37.42. It has entrusted the 
conservation of its own traditions to 
a class of persons who, owing to 
their position, have not the power to 
conserve them. By doing this it has 
put itself as much at a disadvantage, 
as compared with peoples it call 
barbarous, as if it were a tribe 
which threw away the paddles of its 
war-canoes, set sail, and employed 
crews of professional medicine-men 
to whistle for a wind." ... 

"37.61. (What is all this talk 
about professionalism, anyhow? 
Does anyone think that if a man 
marries he should marry no one but 
a whore, or that if sleeping or eating 
is done it should be entrusted to 
professional sleepers or skilled 
prize-winners in eating- 
competitions?) 

"37.62. The future of the world 
lies with peoples among whom there 
are no professional educators and 
every man educates his own 
children. 

"37.63. And if I were Mr. H. G. 
Wells or one of these highly paid 
Utopia-mongers | should draw up a 
list of the Rights of Man beginning 
with the right to educate one's own 
children." 

Having striven over the years 
to preserve our amateur status, and 
to think of ourselves as being more 
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in loco parentis than as being 
employed by a governmental 
bureaucracy, we did not find 
ourselves too much threatened by 
such sentiments. We even fell to 
speculating whether a certain recent 
former pupil, now translated to 
Cornell, might not have had a copy of 
Collingwood tucked into his 
trigonometry book during those 
listless weeks just before he decided 
on achange of venue. In any case: 
Home-schoolers of the world unite! 
You have nothing to lose but the 
humbug. 


Hobbes at large... 


Maybe something 
preternatural is going on. We seem 
not to be the only ones who had 
Hobbes on our minds recently. No 
sooner had we put our Leviathan 
back on the shelf than the work was 
being quoted in public from 
Washington to Tirana. 

His U.S. Senate confirmation 
hearings were "nasty, brutish, and 
far too long," said poor Mr. Anthony 
Lake in D. C. before pulling the rip- 
cord. 

"Albania has descended into 
the natural state, if you know your 
Hobbes," a high-raking official of 
that country had asserted earlier 
the same week. It seems to us that 
such would perhaps be true even if 
we did not know our Hobbes, but 
since we do, we would like to point 
out that he should have said "the 
state of nature." 


Bad news all around... 


Lest anyone think that 
American schools are the only ones 
receiving bad news from the 
assessment testers, here are some 
data from the Third International 
Maths and Science Study (TIMSS in 
the trade), billed by The Economist 
(29 March 1997, pp. 21-23) as "the 
biggest piece of international 
research on educational standards, 
involving schools in 41 countries." 
Certainly the results for the United 
States were nothing to cheer about. 
We ranked 28th in math and 17th in 
science. Nor were we the only one of 
the "great powers" to get egg on our 
faces. In the math testing, Germany 
and England finished 23rd and 25th 
respectively. In science, France 
came in at a dismal 28th. The 
French are so embarrassed about 
this, in fact, that they have 
announced that they will not 
participate in a forthcoming 
international study of adult 
literacy. 

So who got the good news? 
Mainly the Asians. The top five 
nations in the math performance of 
their pupils were Singapore, South 
Korea, Japan, Hong Kong, and the 
French-speaking provinces of 
Belgium, in that order. The top five 
in science were Singapore, the Czech 
Republic, Japan, South Korea and 
(gulp!) Bulgaria (which is where, by 
the way, the world's nastiest 
computer viruses usually originate). 
What are we to make of the results? 
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Well, first of all, it is 
pleasant to note that Singapore is 
now famous for something other than 
caning, though perhaps the prospect 
of receiving one, to misquote Dr. 
Johnson, wonderfully concentrates 
the mind, even on math and science 
exams. More importantly, however, 
is the notable lack of correlation 
between the results and the usual 
factors cited as making a difference 
to educational effectiveness. 

Of the top five finishers in 
both math and science, all spend 
less annually per pupil than does 
the United States (about $6,500). 
South Korea and the Czech Republic 
both spend only about $2,000; 
Japan, less than $5,000. Russia, 
where there is no money in the state 
coffers for anything, made it to 15th 
place in math and 14th place in 
science. 

Neither does the amount of 
instructional time seem to make 
much difference. Among the pupils 
in western countries, the Austrians 
spend the most time in mathematics 
classes, but they ranked only 12th 
in the math assessment results, and 
the New Zealanders, who spend the 
third most time crunching numbers, 
ranked even lower, a lackluster 
24th. 

Which factor did seem to 
count for most? Sound teaching 
methods. Just as you thought, of 
course — the American specialty. 
But before you get out the portfolios 
and tell the class to break into small 


groups for "authentic" assessment, 
wait a minute. According to The 
Economist, countries that scored 
well in math "spend more time on 
basic arithmetic than on deeper 
mathematical ideas, emphasize 
mental arithmetic, rely on standard 
teaching manuals, and favor whole 
class (as opposed to group) 
teaching." Alack the day! 


And off we go... 


The editors are scheduled 
for an appearance before the 
Middleborough school committee on 
the evening of 10 April — after this 
column, probably for an auto da fé. 


Scholars’ 
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Pudding Recipe Requested 


Editor: 

After reading a few issues of 
Text and Context — most from cover 
to cover including the ads and 
footnotes — the overriding question I 
have is how do you do it? It’s such 
a successful magazine, so erudite, so 
entertaining, and so well written, 
I'd like to ask the editor how he 
accomplishes this. For example, 
does he use “peer editing,” and 
“focused correction areas” to name 
just two of the latest techniques 
held by many to be key to the 
production of good student writing? 
Or is the writing produced through 
that mysterious and private process 
the fruit of which sees the light of 
day only after its completion — “the 
traditional method”? (Of course, 
there will be those — the suspicious 
ones — who will wonder if perhaps 
the editor himself does not take a 
preternaturally active role in whip- 
ping otherwise-undistinguished 
writing into shape. (I happen to 
know this is not the case, but then, 
how does he do it? ) 

Text and Context is already 
better than my fledgling college 
literary magazine ever was (in fact, 


Text and Context seems to have 
wisely decided to skip the fledgling 
state completely); and, I venture to 
say, it is already better than any 
literary production ever to come out 
of Middleborough High School. 
There are many recipes for 

the production of good writing, but 
since “the proof is in the pudding.” 
and the pudding here is very good 
indeed, I’d like to know more about 
the recipe. 

Joseph C. Zilonis 

Sharon, Mass. 


The writer is a member of the 
Middleborough High School English 
Department, of which he was for 
several years the chairman. 


Puddingmeister Replies 


Not since the early days of 


Dave Dinger’s cut-rate automobile 
dealerships has the question, “How 
does he do it?” been asked with 
such passion and urgency. How 
could we delay our reply? So here, 
for pudding-chefs the world over is 
Our Tecipe: 

Foremost, you need the very 
finest ingredients. Fortunately, all 
six of the Contributing Editors were 
students willing and able to write. 
Over the course of the months since 
we began, I think I have discerned 
some development in their prose, a 
growing fluency and sophistication. 
But they started out being very good 
writers for high school seniors, and 
I am not at all sure that we could 
have done anything like this if they 
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had not been. Much as the Editor 
might like to take credit for it all, 
he cannot. 

Next, there is, I’m afraid, no 
recipe. You get your people together 
and give them a challenge; they rise 
to it. It is as simple as that. Of 
course, you have to stir them 
occasionally with encouragement 
and even whip them up a little with 
honest critique. Hit? pestis; 
fundamentally, by proposing 
interesting things to read and think 
about and by discussing them in an 
adult, thought-provoking way that 
you can stimulate students to write 
about them well. 

But enough of such breezy 
generalizations; now for a couple 
answers to specific queries. 

First, the attempts we have 
made at peer-editing in the usual 
sense have fallen flat. In discussing 
why this should be so, the answer 
has emerged that precisely because 
think of themselves as peers and not 
editorial authorities, the contri- 
butors are hesitant, working one- 
on-one, to do much beyond 
correcting the most blatant kinds of 
errors. If this were a group 
dynamics workshop, I might want to 
try to change this attitude. But 
what we have is an English class, 
and | understand the students 
reluctance to suggest extensive 
revisions to their peers. What has 
worked for us very well, however, 
are occasional sessions in which we 
read an article out loud and allow 
for open discussion of its wording 
or tone. Precisely the kind of 
editing that does not get done at all 


in the context of one-to-one peer 
editing gets done very thoroughly in 
the context of an open forum. This 
is true with this particular group of 
writers and may not be true with the 
next. Furthermore, I have no firm 
notion about why it should be true. 

Second, we could not use 
“Focused Correction Areas,” 
because we are want to publish 
every piece of writing, so everything 
has to be correct. | think this is 
envisioned in the Collins Writing 
Program: under their “Type?S” 
writing assignment. FCA’s have 
their uses, especially at the lower 
levels of instruction, and (let’s be 
candid about this) they are a dandy 
way of managing a correcting load 
that would otherwise be completely 
overwhelming. But in the context of 
preparing writing for the magazine, 
their use does not seem appropriate. 

Finally, any suggestion that 
I take a “preternaturally active 
role” in putting the material into 
publishable shape is _ false. 
“Preternatural” as in sorcery? | do 
what editors are wont to do: 
occasionally modify punctuation, 
bring pronouns and verbs into 
agreement, and cut a bit here and 
there, usually to satisfy the 
demands of layout or typography. 
Mine is the twisted mind behind 
many of the titles, at the request of 
the writers. I am scrupulous about 
not distorting the ideas expressed, 
and any need for. substantial 
revision is handled in a personal 
conference with the writer. 

Thank you for your kind 
words and your interest. G.V.S., Ed. 
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Shakespeare 
and the Rise of the 
Modern State 


Editor’s Introduction 
I 
The century before Shakespeare came to write his 
plays was a politically tumultuous one for England. 
Tangled dynastic rivalries were fought out in the Wars of 
the Roses, the doctrines and practices of the state religion 
changed a number of times, and the power of a new class 
of humanistically educated civil servants, often from 
humble backgrounds, rose even as the traditional 
hereditary power of the landed aristocracy declined. All of 
these phenomena produced confusion and uncertainty in 
the state, and all of them were the occasion of both 
enthusiastic support and spirited resistance among 
different factions of Englishmen. They could hardly be 
ignored by a writer so intellectually alive and sensitive to 
the currents of his times as William Shakespeare. It can 
should not surprise us, therefore, to discover him 
responding to the stimulus of the important political and 
social developments of his day. Indeed, as he had Hamlet 
lecture the players, “the purpose of playing” 
.. . both at the first and now, was and is, to 
hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure. 
(Ill, ii, 20-24) 
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In this gathering of articles on Hamlet and Macbeth, 
therefore, we will focus on certain of those aspects which 
mirror the reactions of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries to the rise of the modern state. 

The issues raised by the upheavals that attended the 
birth of the modern era concerned the very foundations of 
civil society and raised the profoundest questions of 
political theory. Viewed from the perspective of practical, 
everyday politics, the origin and nature of government 
appears a remote subject of concern only to those, like 
scholars and madmen, with ample leisure and, thus, with 
little chance of ever governing. Those who do govern, 
pragmatic people for the most part, with little time for 
speculation, take the existence of the state for granted and 
get on with the business of applying its elaborate 
machinery to the realization of particular ends. The 
political debate, when it is good, examines these ends; 
when it is mediocre, it assumes the validity of the ends and 
discusses the means; when it is bad, it focuses instead on 
the personalities and human foibles of the politicians 
while the ship of state drifts down the river of history — 
heading by accident sometimes into a pleasant port, 
sometimes onto a sand bar, and sometimes over a waterfall 
— with the passengers vigorously debating the quality of 
the captain's haircut. In any event, normal political 
discourse seldom addresses the bases of political 
organization or questions the legitimacy of political power 
in general. And it may be that our inclination to neglect 
the examination of the foundations of our political life is 
precisely what makes the routine functioning of 
government possible. 

There are junctures in history, however, when such 
neglect is no longer possible, and the most fundamental 
questions of political theory become the actual and urgent 
topics of public discussion. Such are the periods of 
political breakdown, periods in which timeworn 
institutions cease to function as they ought because they 
have lost touch with the economic and social realities 
which have arisen as the result of their very own 
operation, often, ironically, as the result of their success 
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in solving the problems they were invented to solve. 

There can be litthe doubt that the sixteenth century 
in Western Europe was one such juncture. The period was 
unusually productive of political theory as well as of 
innovations in the structure and techniques of 
government. At first praxis was somewhat ahead of 
theory: by the time Machiavelli published I] Principe in 
1513, the style of politics which he advocated in his book 
had already been put into effect from the Tiber to the 
Thames. Three generations later, when Bodin published 
his Six livres de la République (1576), the theory had raced 
somewhat ahead of the practice: his ideas would suit better 
to the policies of Richelieu than they did to those of Henri 
Il]. It was only during the seventeenth century, at the 
time of Hobbes, that the two had drawn about even: both 
the Protectorate and the regime of the Roi Soleil, though 
diametrically opposed in style, had gone a considerable 
distance toward becoming realizations of Leviathan. 


I] 

The defeat of Richard III at the Battle of Bosworth 
Field on 22 August 1485 has traditionally been held to mark 
the end of the medieval political order in England. Because 
so many of the sources for the history of this period were 
written under the influence of the "Tudor Myth," the 
result of the battle has often been portrayed as the victory 
of legitimacy over usurpation. Such was the line taken by 
Sir Thomas More in his History of Richard III (1513) and 
by Shakespeare in the history play largely based on More's 
account. But in fact both the chief contenders at Bosworth 
Field were essentially men of the same type, even granting 
that Henry Tudor's personal moral character seems to have 
been superior to Richard's; both were soldiers of fortune 
with royal connections — Henry, in fact, even more so than 
Richard. That the Tudor put himself forward as the 
defender of Lancastrian legitimacy disguised but did not 
alter this fact. Indeed, the whole history of fifteenth 
century English politics can be seen as a prolonged, 
systematic dismantling of the medieval norms of 
legitimacy, though often under the pretext of struggling to 
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uphold them. 

The concrete, historical result of this struggle 
turned out to be happy, at least for a couple generations. 
After some thirty years of intermittent civil wars, the vast 
majority of Englishmen, even among the decimated and 
exhausted nobility, were willing to accept the resolution 
which Bosworth Field imposed upon them. Furthermore, 
Henry Tudor turned out to be an extraordinarily wise and 
capable ruler who liquidated the enormous national debt, 
reestablished efficient administration of governmental 
functions, developed a coherent and realistic foreign 
policy, and encouraged the revival of cultural life by 
patronizing the New Learning. What Henry lacked in 
legitimacy, therefore, he made up for in decisiveness and 
efficiency, and these qualities were enough, given the 
circumstances, to insure the stability of his regime. 
Ruthless when he needed to be, he was nonetheless 
inclined to clemency when it was possible, as his treatment 
of the Yorkist impostors Lambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck shows: the first he took into his service as a 
scullion and later a falconer; the second he was content 
merely to imprison until the young man had made two 
nearly successful attempts to escape and renew his 
mischief. After 1499 there would be no serious threat to 
the dynasty until "The Pilgrimage of Grace" in 1536, and 
even in that case, which threw Henry VIII into such 
panic, the aims of the rebellion were not clear. 

Henry’s marital difficulties and the break with 
Rome occasioned by them reintroduced the legitimacy 
issue in another form: that of the dynasty itself was no 
longer seriously questioned, but that each of Henry’s three 
children was. While the succession of Edward VI was 
generally accepted, both of his two sisters, who would 
succeed him, were considered bastards by opposite sides in 
the religious controversy. Mary, daughter of Catherine of 
Aragon, was in the Protestant view the child of an 
annulled marriage, and so, in terms of canon law, born out 
of wedlock. For the Catholics, on the other hand, it was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, who was illegitimate, 
because, according to their canon law, her mother’s 
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marriage to Henry could not be valid. In the event, the two 
half-sisters came to the throne in the order of their birth, 
but neither produced an heir. 

Granting the legitimacy of the Tudor line, therefore, 
fate threw the succession to the House of Stuart, sovereigns 
of Scotland, connected to the Tudors by the marriage of 
Henry VIII’s elder sister, Margaret, to James IV, and 
represented after the short reign of James V by his 
daughter Mary. The Queen of Scots’ standing as heir 
presumptive to England was something upon which nearly 
everyone was agreed in theory. The difficulty was that she 
was an unwavering Catholic, so that, had Elizabeth died for 
some reason early in her reign, Mary’s succession would 
have been accepted only reluctantly by the majority of 
Englishmen. To the Catholics, of course, it would have 
been the answer to their prayers, and it was this very 
circumstance which ultimately proved Mary’s undoing. 
Having fled a Calvinist uprising in her own country and 
sought refuge under Elizabeth’s protection in England, the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, clapped into genteel 
confinement at Fotheringay Castle, became the focus of 
endless real and imagined intrigues — on the part of 
certain Catholics, to put her on the throne; on the part of 
certain Protestants, to be rid of her. In the end, as is well 
known, the Protestants had their wish. 

During the first thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
every serious threat to her security became an occasion 
for the intensification of English Protestant national 
feeling. This was true after Pope Pius V pronounced her 
illegitimate in 1570 and absolved English Catholics of their 
allegiance to her. It was even more true in 1588, when 
Philip II of Spain, acting on the basis of the papal 
pronouncement and as the avenger of Mary Stuart, 
attempted to make good his own claim to England through 
the instrumentality of the ill-fated Armada. But toward the 
end of her reign, in February, 1601, Elizabeth’s rule was 
threatened from the very quarter in which English 
nationalism ran the highest — the political circle around 
her erstwhile lover, the impeccably Protestant Earl of 
Essex, who questioned, not the legitimacy of her birth but 
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the wisdom of her policy. Even Shakespeare was 
innocently drawn into this attempt at a coup when his 
acting company, the Lord Chamberlain’s Men, was induced 
to revive his Richard II, which depicts the successful 
deposition of the last Plantagent king, and to perform it in 
London on 7 February, the very eve of the planned seizure 
of power. But the so-called Essex Rebellion was crushed, 
and most historians doubt whether it ever had a ghost of a 
chance of success. Nonetheless, the notion was plainly 
abroad that there were circumstances under which 
discontented subjects might resort to force to curb or 
depose even a legitimate ruler on the grounds of bad policy 
or alleged misrule. 

When Elizabeth I died in 1603 after a forty-five year 
reign, the legitimacy of the succession of her designated 
heir, James VI of Scotland, the son of Mary Stuart by Lord 
Darnley, was not impugned. Indeed, it aroused 
exaggerated hopes on all sides. James had been raised in 
the faith of the Church of Scotland, which held to John 
Knox’s interpretation of Calvinism and rejected the rule of 
bishops; the Puritans, therefore, entertained the 
expectation that James would take their side in promoting 
the further reformation of the English church along 
essentially Calvinist lines. But James was known to 
cherish the memory of his mother, executed, he believed, 
through the machinations of the English Protestants; the 
Catholics therefore, who had sent a secret envoy to his 
court on the very night of Elizabeth’s death, believed that 
he would at least provide relief from the English penal 
laws against the practice of their religion, and some were 
even convinced that, once safely installed upon the 
throne, he would openly revert to his mother’s religion. 

The mainstream Anglicans, as it turned out, had a 
more firmer grasp of reality. They comprehended that 
James’s best interests lay in striving to maintain the 
Elizabethan settlement. Though willing to be privately 
tolerant of Catholics (his wife, Anne of Denmark, became 
one with his tacit consent), he realized the political 
impossibility of legal toleration, let alone of his own 
conversion. The Puritans, on the other hand, reminded 
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him of just the sort of Calvinist reformers he had disliked 
but been constrained to humor in Scotland; he saw no need 
to do so in England. Besides, James shrewdly judged that 
the non-heirarchical church polity advocated by both the 
Scottish Presbyterians and the English Puritans was 
dangerously egalitarian and could in time undermine the 
common man’s acceptance of the hierarchical principle in 
civil society. As the monarch is often quoted as having 
said: “No bishop, no king.” 

The disappointment of the false hopes of the 
Catholics led in short order to that state of desperation 
among a small faction of them which produced the 
Gunpowder Plot, subject of a recent book by Lady Antonia 
Fraser reviewed in this issue by Ian Murphy. On their 
side, therefore, the whole legitimacy question got raised 
again, though it was taken seriously by relatively few 
Englishmen. Nonetheless, it became, in the first decade of 
the new century, once again a topic of discussion. On the 
Puritan side feelings simmered a good deal longer, but 
already the theoretical foundations were being laid for 
what would happen in the next reign. 


IT] 

Under the surface of these dynastic and religious 
struggles, however, something much deeper was going on: 
a new concept of government was taking shape, and the 
modern notion of the sovereign nation-state was 
emerging. In England this process had been happening 
for the most part gradually, under cover of traditional 
forms, and under foreign influence emanating from Italy 
and France. The direction of these developments was clear. 
The new state was to be absolute in the sense that it was to 
recognize no law or authority superior to itself and was to 
be embodied in the person of a ruler who thought of 
himself, at least when acting in his public capacity, as 
beyond the moral norms that governed the conduct of 
private persons. We can gain an understanding of the rise 
of the modern state by giving some attention to a 
succession of three influential writers on political theory: 
Niccolo Machiavelli, Jean Bodin, and Thomas Hobbes. 
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The concept of “the state,” like the concept of its 
sovereignty, is a modern invention, essentially alien to 
medieval thought. When Thomas Aquinas, for example, 
borrowed the idea of the “polis” from Aristotle, translating 
it as “civitas,” he thought of it as a human community with 
a concrete common life, not as an abstract entity with 
disembodied powers and functions. Moreover, for medieval 
thought the existence of the body politic was a part of the 
natural order, though the precise shape it took was a 
matter of circumstance, custom, and history. While it is 
true that most medieval political theorists commended 
monarchy as the best form of polity, they meant thereby a 
monarchy significantly limited by natural law, rational 
justice, and established custom. Hence, in accordance with 
the maxim, Corruptio optimi pessima (the corruption of 
the best is the worst), they also insisted that a tyranny, 
under which they included a monarchy that ruled without 
such restraints, was the worst form of government. 

Furthermore, the purpose of government was clear 
to them: the attainment and preservation of the common 
good, which necessarily involved the welfare of all of the 
members of the body politic and was not to be univocally 
identified with the particular good of the ruler alone. Of 
course, in a well-ordered commonwealth, the good of the 
ruler and the ruled was, in actuality, very largely 
identical, but it was so in virtue of the fact of being well- 
ordered and soundly functioning. 

Moreover, the mainstream of medieval political 
theory recognized the fundamental equality in nature of 
all human beings; hence, no human being was held to 
have a natural and inherent right to rule others. The 
power to rule had to come from a source above and beyond 
the ruler’s own will, and it had to be conferred through 
some means recognized by custom or agreement; this could 
be through a system of inheritance, but it could also be 
through election or through designation by a previous or 
a superior ruler. In no way was it considered legitimate 
for any human being simply to make himself a ruler over 
his fellow men. 

Finally, many medieval political theorists 
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recognized the right of the body politic to throw off a 
tyranny, by force if necessary. This recognition of what 
we would today call “the right of revolution” was, it is true, 
to be found most prominently in the writings of those who 
were defending the right of the papacy to curb imperial 
authority, but this served also to invest the idea with a 
certain respectability which it might otherwise have 
found it hard to obtain. 

In short, then, medieval tradition had delivered to 
the verge of the modern age the following fundamental 
political principles: government is a part of the natural 
order; it exists for the sake of the common good; the 
legitimate power of government is limited by the natural 
law, by justice, and by custom; no one may Seize the power 
of government by and for himself; a tyranny may under 
certain conditions be overthrown. 


IV 

It is against the background of this tradition, 
partially enshrined as it was in medieval English custom, 
Magna Carta, and the common law, that the impact in 
England of the ideas of early modern political theorists like 
Machiavelli, Bodin, and Hobbes must be appreciated. 

Machiavelli set himself against the tradition in 
three important ways: in typical Renaissance fashion, he 
viewed the state as a work of art, to be created and 
fashioned by the virtu of a single, strong-willed genius, 
his ideal prince; this prince would seize governing power 
for himself and would not need to rely upon any of the 
customary forms of legitimation; the prince would, finally, 
not consider himself subject to the ordinary norms of 
morality which bound individual human beings — his ends 
would determine his means and their effectiveness alone 
would justify them. 

Immediately upon its publication, Machiavelli’s The 
Prince became the talk of the European ruling elites. Not 
that anything it contained in the way of practical advice 
had not in fact already been put into practice by rulers in 
Italy and elsewhere. It was rather that such practices had 
never before been openly avowed and systematically 
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professed as a theory of statecraft. Moreover, by rejecting 
the tradition on several key points, it appealed to those 
whose authority did not rest on traditional foundations. 

Although no English translation was published until 
1640, the fame and influence of the work were well 
established in England by the second third of the sixteenth 
century. There is evidence that Master Cromwell had read 
it, or at least thoroughly digested its ideas, by the time he 
undertook the prosecution of Thomas More. His Italian- 
educated protegé Richard Moryson openly recommended it 
to his fellow servants of the crown and enthusiastically 
promoted its doctrines. By the reign of Elizabeth, 
Machiavelli was so firmly associated in the public mind 
with all manner of subtle plotting and unscrupulous 
manipulation in the affairs of state that his name was 
frequently invoked on the stage as a synonym for Civic 
evil. In Marlowe’s play The Jew of Malta, an actor 
portraying Machiavelli himself delivered the Prologue, 
and a “Machiavellian” character became a fixture of the 
revenge play genre. 

Considering these developments, it is no wonder that 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, formally a revenge play, is full of 
Machiavellian overtones. Claudius, with the false smile 
masking his ruthless guile and murderous efficiency, is a 
classic example of the type. But it was not only sovereigns 
who could look to The Prince as their vade mecum; their 
humanistically education ministers too, and perhaps to an 
even greater degree, could seek to guide their steps 
according to the maxims of the Italian master. Such a one 
is Polonius, a character generally thought to have been 
fashioned after the personality and _ real-life 
Machiavellianism of William Cecil, Lord Burlegh, who was 
Elizabeth I’s chief minister during the better part of her 
reign. Polonius’s penchant for spying and entrapment, 
coupled with his sententious cynicism, make him the very 
model of a subordinate Machiavel. Then there are those 
two aspiring Poloniuses, those two unprincipled and 
obsequious lackeys, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, whose 
indiscriminate willingness to be of use to the crown 
remind one so much of the attitude expressed by Richard 
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Moryson, one of England’s earliest Machiavellians, in his 
letters to Cromwell (cf. Text and Context I: 5, pp. 525-526). 
These characters do not receive flattering treatment from 
Shakespeare, and it is perhaps significant that the final 
thing all of them have in common is that Hamlet is 
incapable of genuine remorse for causing their deaths. 

Because the scheming Machiavel was a fixture of 
the revenge plays, the presence of several such figures in 
Hamlet gives us no cause for surprise, except perhaps at 
the abundance of them; and because this presence is 
expected, it is, though frequently noted in passing, seldom 
taken seriously. There is, after all, so much else to absorb 
one’s attention in Hamlet that critics can be forgiven for 
scanting its political implications and letting the 
Machiavels lie. 

In the case of Macbeth, however, we have somewhat 
the opposite problem. It is not a revenge play, so the 
Machiavellian element is not being looked for. And yet, in 
a sense, that element is far more deeply woven into the 
whole fabric of the play than it is in Hamlet. Once he has 
succumbed to his temptation in I. vii., Macbeth is the 
compleat Machiavel; Lady Macbeth has been one from the 
beginning, as we are shown in I. v., when she is 
criticizing her husband’s scruples. Precisely in the 
speech which may be looked upon as the “moral turning- 
point” of the play, Macbeth expresses the very essence of 
the Machiavellian stance: 


There’s not a one of them but in his house 
] keep a servant feed. 

... for now! am bent to know 
By the worst means the worst. For mine own good 
All causes shall give way. : 
(I. vii. 162; 166-7) 


This essence and the depth of its evil is all the more 
dramatically evident in Macbeth because it is set in 
contrast to the embodiment of the traditional ideal of 
kingship in Duncan and Malcolm. Indeed, Malcolm is so 
far the opposite of the Machiavel that he can only bring 
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himself to deceive in self-defense, and then only when it is 
obvious that he intends from the beginning to expose his 
own deception when it has served its purpose (IV. iii.). 

But Machiavels had from their first appearance 
been objects of hatred on the English stage, although some 
of England’s chief statesmen (one thinks especially of 
Walsingham and the Cecils, pére et fils ) were privily 
acting very much in accordance with the maxims of The 
Prince, even as they continued publicly to heap scorn on 
the work and its author. To depict Machiavellians as 
villains, therefore, and to give them rough handling 
required of Shakespeare neither insight nor courage. But 
in both Hamlet and Macbeth — as well as in several other 
plays that lie outside our present scope — Shakespeare went 
beyond current popular opinion and conventional 
political wisdom. In doing so, he had to be a good deal more 
cautious and indirect, since he was running counter to 
those very doctrines of royal authority which were rapidly 
becoming the prevailing orthodoxy. 

To understand these doctrines, we must turn our 
attention briefly to the work of Jean Bodin alluded to 
earlier, his Six livres de la République. Unlike The Prince, 
which was thought to be dangerous, Bodin’s work was 
welcomed and translated into English almost immediately 
after its appearance in France — so hastily and sloppily 
translated, in fact, that after the author had examined a 
copy of this version during a visit to England, he 
immediately set about making a better translation of his 
own. Bodin’s book was not perceived as a threat partly 
because it was far longer and far less well written than 
Machiavelli’s. Its ideas were also subtler and more 
complex, hence not susceptible to easy popularization or 
caricature. It is difficult to imagine, certainly, how a 
disciple of Bodin could have been portrayed stereotypically 
on stage. More important still, Bodin’s thought preserved 
an aura of religiosity and lent moral support to established 
royal authority. Actually, Bodin was not really very 
concerned with how a monarch had acquired his power; 
the main thing was that he actually possessed it. In 
addition, Bodin’s theoretical acknowledgement that a 
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sovereign remained subject to the judgment of God did 
nothing practical to dilute the absoluteness of the 
sovereign’s authority on earth. For it was precisely this 
absoluteness of the modern state that Bodin was urging 
and for which he was providing the theoretical 
framework. In the course of his arguments, he for all 
practical purposes invented the modern notion of 
sovereignty, which is the chief attribute, the very 
specificum, of the modern state. Somewhere in the body 
politic, he asserted, there had existed from the beginning 
“and absolute and perpetual power,” which was 
indivisible, boundless, and permanent. This or that human 
being may wield this power in a particular time and place, 
but it always outlives him and passes to another. This 
indestructible and illimitable power is sovereignty, and its 
subject is the state. 

Bodin knew exactly what he was doing, and he 
realized his own importance to the political evolution of 
the modern world. No man, he said with confidence, had 
truly understood the state before him. And he set himself 
firmly and self-consciously in opposition to the dominant 
tradition of political thought bequeathed by the Middle 
Ages by attacking it at its source — Aristotle. For although 
Aristotle had praised monarchy as the best form of 
government, he did not mean an unlimited monarchy. For 
Bodin a limited monarchy was no monarchy at all; yet in 
the end what was crucial for him was not that the state be a 
monarchy, but that it be unlimited. Hence we should think 
of him as one of the two fathers (the other being Thomas 
Hobbes) of the absolute state, not simply of absolute 
monarchy. The important states of his day were, of course, 
monarchical, but ultimately that was incidental. Hence, 
appropriately, Bodin’s ideas of sovereignty and of the state 
have long outlived the institution of monarchy. 

One of Bodin’s chief admirers was, as it happened, 
King James I of England, who already as James VI of 
Scotland had himself written a treatise on the absolute 
sovereignty of kings entitled, The Trew Law of Free 
Monarchies (1598). In this work, which seems to exhibit 
in great part the influence of Bodin, James set forth his 
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famous notions of “divine right,” at one point flatly 
declaring: “Kings are justly called Gods.” But it would be 
precisely the attempted implementation of this dictum 
which would twice in the seventeenth century lead to the 
downfall of Stuart monarchs. For, just as the English were 
instinctively repelled by the image of the Machiavellian 
statesman, so to they reaction intuitively, from out of the 
depths of their own oldest traditions, against the 
impositions and pretensions of an absolute state. And once 
again Shakespeare shared these visceral reactions and 
expressed them in his depiction of legitimate and 
illegitimate rulers in his plays. 

Unlike Machiavelli and Bodin, the playwright did 
care how the monarch had obtained his power. In Claudius 
and Macbeth he gives us two rulers who have grabbed it 
through murder and usurpation. Because of this, both of 
these men are merely masquerading as kings, wearing the 
insignia of traditional kingship but bearing nothing of its 
sacred reality within them. For them, the whole purpose 
of power is to maintain itself, and survival becomes, 
necessarily, their total preoccupation; to this they are 
willing to sacrifice the common good of the body politic, 
which is the very purpose of the authority of rulers as it 
had been traditionally understood. 

Shakespeare was traditional also in his conception 
of governing authority as essentially limited, both in its 
legitimate purposes and in its proper exercise. For him, its 
purpose is clearly the establishment and maintenance of 
the general welfare. This often requires the application of 
force, as in the putting down of a rebellion and the 
repelling of an invasion and as in the execution of the 
seditious Thane of Cawdor at the beginning of Macbeth. 
But more important is the value of what is thus preserved 
and made possible, expressed by Duncan in such 
pronouncements as “I have begun to plant thee and will 
labor/ To make thee full of growing.” (I. iv. 331-32). 

It is equally clear that Shakespeare believed that the 
royal authority should be exercised in harmony with the 
natural law and the norms of rational justice, including 
the principle of proportionality. The legitimate power of 
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government is thus shaped and disciplined its by ultimate 
subjection to reason and nature and by its being caught up 
in the intricate web of mutual duties and the obligations of 
justice. Duncan is aware of this, and his kindness and 
natural modesty make his awareness of it almost painfully 
acute, as when he says to Macbeth: 


O worthiest cousin, 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me! Thou art so far before 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! Only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

(I. iv. 16-24) 


By contrast, once he has seized power, Macbeth has 
no awareness of obligation or debt to anyone. Rather, he 
immediately begins to use the apparatus of state to serve 
nothing beyond his own self-preservation, invoking (as 
does Claudius in the course of his attempt at an extra- 
judicial execution of Hamlet) the newly-invented 
justification of “reasons of state.” (Cf. especially his 
conversation with the prospective assassins of Banquo in 
III, i: “Masking the business from the common eye/ For 
sundry weighty reasons.”) In fact, any fairly attentive 
examination of the behavior and policies of both Macbeth 
and Claudius will discover the whole familiar panoply of 
the modern dictatorship: secret police, spies, “death 
squads,” forced labor, scapegoats, military build-ups, 
propaganda, and all the rest. 

In Hamlet, a play which may have been written in a 
period of considerable uncertainty and inner turmoil for 
Shakespeare, we see only the shape of usurpation, only the 
negative example. We know, as Marcellus says, that 
“something is rotten in the state of Denmark” (I. iv. 100), 
and as the play progresses we are able to compile an ample 
catalogue of particulars; but so embroiled are most of the 
characters, even Hamlet, in the prevalent corruption of 
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the court that we can never discern exactly what the cure 
might be, exactly how the oft-mentioned disease might be 
purged from the body politic. We do not even know what 
things were like earlier, during the legitimate reign of 
Hamlet’s father, nor do we know what they will be like 
later, once Fortinbras has cleaned up the mess he has 
stumbled upon at the end of the play. From what we have 
been allowed to know of him earlier in the play, Fortinbras 
— aggressor, soldier of fortune, wagerer with men’s lives, 
deceiver of his uncle the king of Norway, accidental heir 
to Denmark — does not look promising. This complete lack 
of a positive model of royal authority in Hamlet is an 
important source of the impression the play leaves with its 
audience that, although many deep and important 
questions have been raised, none of them has been 
resolved. 

Macbeth, on the other hand, ends with a resounding 
reassertion of justice and a reassuring restoration of the 
natural order, as Malcolm proclaims his intentions as a 
ruler. They are exactly the aims of his father, exactly 
those which correspond to the traditional medieval 
concept of kingship: conferred by custom (in this case 
through inheritance, and designation, and acclamation), 
intent to honor the claims of rational and proportional 
justice, solicitous for the common welfare, conscious of 
reliance upon “the grace of Grace,” and freely in harmony 
with nature and nature’s law of “measure, time, and 
place.” 

In this climactic speech of Malcolm’s (V, viii, 71-86), 
we can, I believe, hear Shakespeare’s determined “No!” to 
much of what the rise of the modern state and the new 
Statecraft was bringing with it, to Machiavellianism and to 
absolutism, to the new concept of sovereignty as a kind of 
abstraction vested in an equally abstract State, to 
irresponsible power grasped and maintained for its own 
sake, to “reasons of state” and the whole machinery of 
Statism. And we can also hear his just-as-determined 
affirmation of an older and more honorable tradition. 
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Claudius as Machiavellian Prince 


Before Claudius claimed the throne, his brother, 
King Hamlet, had been the rightful ruler. Because 
Claudius gained the throne by villainous means and is an 
illegitimate ruler, he feels that he has to win his subjects 
over by benefiting them. Throughout his reign, Claudius 
is preoccupied with keeping his position, and he does 
prove to be an effective a ruler. In this respect, and in 
many others, Claudius fits the ideals of a Machiavellian 
prince. 

Machiavelli writes of the cruelties of those who 
have attained the position of prince by villainy: 


[Cruelties] well committed may be called those (if it 
is permissible to use the word well of evil) which 
are perpetrated once for the need of securing one’s 
self, and which afterwards are not persisted in, but 
are exchanged for measures as useful to the subjects 
as possible (62). 


This is the rule that Claudius tries to follow as king. 
Because of the evil act he committed in poisoning his 
brother, he has to justify his claim to the throne and prove 
to his people that, even if not a legitimate ruler, he cares 
for them and does the job well. 

Claudius can be seen as a Machiavellian figure from 
the very start of his rule right up to the end of his life. In 
Act I, scene ii, Claudius speaks to his subjects and appears 
to be a very impressive figure. He shows his efficiency as 
he seems to run down a list of items that he needs to get 
through. Claudius wastes no time and starts by thanking 
his subjects and attendants for their assistance in the 
ceremonies of his brother’s funeral and his own marriage 
to Gertrude. He proceeds to talk about young Fortinbras 
and foreign policy, hands out assignments, then comes to 
new business. Living in a time of such uncertainty and 
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confusion, Claudius appears to have everything under 
control and is very decisive. He is of the new style of 
monarchs, having good policy, good generalship, 
effectiveness, and good public relations. Claudius looks 
good in public but is actually only interested in his own 
power. If these methods of keeping power do not work, 
then he will have to turn to force, terror and cruelty to 
maintain control of his subjects, but this does not happen. 
According to Machiavelli, 


...it is nmecessary for a prince, who wishes to 
maintain himself, to learn how not to be good, and to 
use this knowledge and not use it, according to the 
necessity of the case (84). 


Although the king may not actually have to be good, it is 
important that he at least appear to be so. 

Claudius tries so hard to keep his power and dignity 
that he is willing to dispose of anyone or anything that 
might jeopardize his rule. He sees in Hamlet a person who 
has the ability to break down everything that he has been 
working so hard to build up. Claudius and Hamlet both 
know that Claudius is an illegitimate ruler, but this is not 
evident to the mass of the people. Out of fear that Hamlet 
will try to take over his rule, Claudius sends him away to 
England to be killed, claiming that he is mad and a danger 
to all. This act would be approved by Machiavelli as long as 
the ends would justify the means. If the prince is obliged 
to take someone’s life, it is allowable only when there is 
proper justification and manifest reason for it. 


Let a prince therefore aim at conquering and 
maintaining the state, and the means will always be 
judged honorable and praised by every one... (94) 


Claudius uses Hamlet’s slaying of Polonius to justify his 
sending him to England and gets the approval of his people 
by telling others of Hamlet’s madness, claiming “His 
liberty is full of threats to all” (IV, i, 16). 

After Laertes hears of the death of his father, he 
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goes Straight to the king in a rage. Laertes seems to be 
angry enough to kill Claudius, but, with his power of 
persuasion and his effectiveness as a Machiavellian 
prince, Claudius is able to calm Laertes and tells him that 
he still grieves Polonius’ death. He also confesses that the 
reason he can not take direct revenge on Hamlet is 


... the great love the general gender bear him, 
Who dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Would, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, 
Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 
Too slightly timbered for so loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where | had aimed them. 
(IV, vii, 20-26) 


If Claudius were to have Hamlet executed, he knew that his 
people would turn on him. It is for this reason that he sets 
up a duel between Hamlet and Laertes in which it is 
guaranteed that Hamlet will lose his life, either from 
poison on Laertes’ sword or from a poisoned drink. 

In the end Hamlet is cut by the poisoned sword, but 
he manages to cut both Laertes and Claudius with the same 
sword before he dies. Claudius is by no means a virtuous 
man and does not have many of the qualities of a great 
man, but his success as king comes from his ability to 
appear, like a proper Machiavellian, to have many great 
qualities and to hide his true character well. 

Lara Hilton 
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Generational Politics in Hamlet 


Hamlet contains a dramatic separation between two 
groups of characters. Shakespeare creates a distinct group 
of younger, more naive, student types to counter a group 
of elders. A variety of personalities make up the work’s 
younger set, which includes Hamlet and his 
contemporaries. Horatio is Hamlet’s dear friend and 
confidant, one whom he trusts with issues of utmost 
importance, such as his plan to expose Claudius. He has the 
qualities of the Stoic Roman hero who was much admired 
in the time of the Renaissance. Laertes is Polonius’s son, 
Ophelia’s brother, and is extremely leery of Hamlet. After 
Polonius’s death, Laertes becomes the classic avenger. Two 
more younger members of the cast are the courtiers 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. The two are basically 
interchangeable. They are student acquaintances of 
Hamlet and are not initially corrupt, but initially 
corruptible. The last younger person that deserves an 
introduction is the Prince of Denmark, Hamlet himself. His 
father, king Hamlet, was murdered by Hamlet’s uncle, 
Claudius, who took over the throne and married Hamlet’s 
mother, Gertrude. Hamlet is then visited by a ghost who 
speaks of the wrongful death of Hamlet’s father. 

The general political views of the younger 
characters are hard to determine. Shakespeare does not 
make politics a central theme in Hamlet, although it does 
play a major role. Some, especially Hamlet, do not like that 
Claudius received his power unofficially. This proves that 
although they are fairly young and definitely confused, 
they believe that officials should come from a background 
of power. They didn’t think that just anyone could be king. 
To them, a king should be rightfully delegated to his title 
and position of power first and capable of being a good 
king second. Of course, Hamlet has an added prejudice 
against Claudius because of the family ties and the torrid 
resentment he holds for the usurper. Still, Hamlet’s views 
are basically in agreement with those of the younger set, 
only magnified. However, most of the youngsters can be 
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very easily swayed in their opinions. 

The younger people in Hamlet don’t seem to realize 
that much of the time they are being used as pawns for 
their elders. For example, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
are taken advantage of by Claudius, who gets them to spy 
on Hamlet for him. The obvious dishonest exploitation of 
the younger people is probably because of the large 
generation gap between the old and the young. The elders 
have a continual suspicion of the youngsters. The younger 
people are less advanced than the adults and generally are 
less suspicious of them. Many of the conflicts and subplots 
found in Hamlet are based on suspicion, especially when 
Polonius is involved. 

One minor conflict is between Polonius and Hamlet. 
Much of it seems to stem simply from Polonius’s 
protectiveness of his daughter. He tells Ophelia not to 
encourage Hamlet’s advances because he is too high in 
rank to want to marry her. Polonius misinterprets 
everything, is a busybody, and always wants to know 
others’ business. He feels that his age guarantees his 
factual accuracy. These attributes, together with his 
general nastiness and cynicism, are ultimately his 
downfall, since, when he is spying on Hamlet and Hamlet’s 
mother, he makes a noise, and Hamlet, suspecting Claudius, 
runs his sword through Polonius. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern also have a sort of 
conflict with Hamlet. They act as though they are friends 
of his, when in all actuality they are easily turned against 
him. Claudius asks them to spy because of Hamlet’s strange 
behavior and they do, asking only a few questions as to 
why the invasion of privacy has been requested. However, 
one of their missions for Claudius goes very wrong for 
them. They are carrying a message ordering Hamlet’s 
death, which Hamlet gets a hold of and in which he 
changes his name to theirs. They are executed in England. 

The major conflict between an elder and a younger 
person, and the major conflict in the play (excluding 
Hamlet vs. himself), is between Hamlet and his uncle, 
Claudius. Hamlet doesn’t like Claudius at all, even before 
the ghost gives him a legitimate reason not to. His initial 
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dislike could be as simple and as shallow as resenting the 
man who moved into his dead father’s role so quickly. 
After viewing a play that Hamlet wrote and portrayed 
Claudius’s crime in, Claudius realizes that Hamlet is aware 
of who murdered his father. He sends him to England to be 
murdered, but his spies, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, are 
killed instead. When Hamlet returns from England safely, 
Claudius arranges a duel between Laertes and Hamlet with 
poison rapiers. He brings a cup of poison as well, which 
the queen mistakenly drinks and dies from. Claudius is 
revealed as a murderer and Hamlet stabs him. 

The conflicts between the young and old in Hamlet 
all have political strings attached somehow to them, either 
by who is involved or how they are related to other 
characters. 

An interesting aside from the typical political issues 
in Hamlet is that Shakespeare crafted Claudius as a very 
good king. From his first confident and orderly speech, 
Claudius proved to be a moderate, efficient ruler. He 
unarguably had the rhetorical prowess to be an apt ruler, 
and also excelled in organization and decisiveness. 
Although illegitimized by his means of gaining power, he 
was still an extremely capable ruler. It was the fact that he 
was an usurper that made his rule difficult. Also, he came 
off as a little too smooth, slightly slick, and almost glib. 
Still, Claudius was everything that the people of his time 
thought a king should be. If Shakespeare had created 
Claudius as a inefficient, incapable ruler, the depth of his 
character would be nowhere near as apparent. 

A issued often pondered by viewers of the play is 
why Shakespeare never has Hamlet mention his own 
entitlement to the throne. As the next of kin to his father, 
and of the legal age to be a ruler, there is no reason why 
Hamlet should not have been the next Danish king. There 
is also no reason why Hamlet should not add the fact that 
Claudius took his position of power to his list of grounds for 
hating and loathing him. Hamlet seems not to have any 
desire for a position in politics and, undoubtedly, would 
have made a much more awkward ruler than Claudius. 
Still, it is strange that Shakespeare never writes of 
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Hamlet’s rightful claim to the throne of Denmark. 

Politics is always a tough issue to pinpoint in any 
reputable work, like Hamlet, because of the number of 
indirect references and subtle nuances tucked away in 
characters’ dialogue and conversations. Shakespeare 
virtually never directly addresses politics in Hamlet so 
making any totally accurate statements of what a 
particular person, young or old, feels is difficult. The 
generational gap between the elders and the younger 
people in Hamlet plays a major role in much of the 
political going-ons in the work, as do any of the conflicts 
between the two groups. 

Emily Stevens 


Horatio: Impartial Partiality 


While it may be a stretch to say that Horatio was 
about as loquacious as a modern-day guard at Buckingham 
Palace, it is safe to assert that he was one of the more 
reticent individuals in Hamlet. He may have been 
physically present to the other characters in the play, but 
he seldom graced them with his personality. He never 
strayed from his Stoicism, regardless of the situation; when 
the ghost emerged before him in Act I, scenes I and IV, he 
remained just as cool and calm as he later was while 
viewing the performance of “The Mousetrap.” He 
continually played the role of the philosopher, calling 
things accurately as they appeared to him. (If Horatio 
were alive today, he would no doubt make an excellent 
tennis line judge.) His withdrawn personality contrasted 
significantly with the flamboyant natures of Laertes, 
Polonius, and Claudius, yet Hamlet saw beneath his reserve 
and frequently adopted his philosophical approach. Asa 
result, Horatio remained loyal to him throughout the play. 
But after Hamlet’s death, his fate became uncertain, never 
to be definitely resolved. 

Horatio could be thought of as a dove when 
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compared to peacock-like Laertes and Polonius. (This is a 
more accurate and possibly even a more flattering 
comparison for Horatio than being likened to a 
Buckingham Palace guard.) While Horatio pondered every 
decision carefully, Laertes often behaved impulsively. The 
latter had been prepared to kill Claudius to avenge his 
father’s death until he learned that Hamlet had actually 
killed him. 

Horatio and Polonius contrasted in their approach to 
speech: Horatio opted for conciseness, while Polonius 
preferred grandiloquence. They also differed in their 
decision-making. Horatio was not one to take foolish risks. 
He never would have hid defenseless behind an arras if he 
knew that someone in the same room was in a rage and 
capable of murder. Polonius’ lack of prudence finally 
caught up to him in the “closet scene” (Act III, scene iv). 

Another character with whom Horatio contrasted 
was King Claudius. Horatio was unconcerned with how 
others received him. He was content with his social 
standing and was more interested in Hamlet’s public 
relations than in his own. Horatio and Claudius also 
regarded power differently. Horatio did not desire 
authority in any form. Instead, he attempted to help 
Hamlet secure the rule which was rightfully his. But they 
had to wrest the throne of Denmark from Claudius, who 
was unwilling to renounce his claim to it since it had 
literally been murder to attain. Claudius relished his 
power to such an extent that it dictated every decision he 
made. In order to prolong his reign, he had made certain 
that his image was presented favorably to the public and 
he had demonstrated his ruthlessness whenever 
necessary, including when he had arranged for Hamlet’s 
disposal on his nephew's excursion to England. 

Some readers of Hamlet wonder why Horatio took 
such an interest in Hamlet’s cause rather than in his own. 
After all, he was young, intelligent, and full of potential. 
So why did he just want to be Hamlet’s follower instead of 
Striking out in the world and making a name for himself? 
While it is possible that he lacked the self-confidence to 
aspire to greatness, there are other reasons which better 
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explain his inability to do so. First, he was probably 
captivated and taken in by Hamlet’s brilliance and 
charisma. Horatio considered him a friend, possibly his 
Only one, and he wanted to preserve their relationship for 
as long as possible. Thus, he was always by Hamlet’s side 
and was willing to perform any service for him. Secondly, 
he liked to have an influence on the future king of 
Denmark, even if it was only slight at times. He did not 
mind advising Hamlet (since it was what he did best) or 
letting Hamlet pour out his inner torment to him. Lastly, 
Horatio’s Stoic beliefs impelled him to accept his 
preordained destiny - there was a reason he had met 
Hamlet, so he should remain his friend until fate decided 
otherwise. 

Shakespeare left Horatio’s fate in the balance at the 
conclusion of the play. The reader knows that Horatio 
related the story of Hamlet to interested members of 
Fortinbras regime (lying about certain events in order to 
protect his late friend), but he does not know what became 
of him after he executed this final request. If he stayed 
true to his Stoicism (and there is no reason to suspect he 
did differently), then he probably took his life. Stoics 
believed that the ultimate act of self-control was 
committing suicide. They thought it was a perfectly 
reasonable way for one to die if he had nothing more for 
which to live. Horatio likely considered his life complete 
after Hamlet’s death - he had tried to raise a great man to 
power but had failed, and that was probably the most 
exalted deed he could perform in life. The fact that he 
hinted at drinking the remainder of the poison just before 
Hamlet passed away also suggests that the young 
philosopher eventually died by his own hand. 

Horatio is definitely the most anomalous character 
in Hamlet. It is uncommon for a man to sacrifice his ego 
and self-interest so that he can devote himself to the 
betterment of another, but that is exactly what Horatio did. 
He was cool and emotionless, yet he showed that he was 
capable of feeling when he counseled Hamlet or listened to 
him during his time of need. While he may never have 
seemed completely “there” to the other characters, he was 
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never totally absent. Horatio is truly an intriguing 
character, and he adds to Hamlet’s already confusing and 
mysterious atmosphere. 

Ian Murphy 


Macbeth: A Mirror for Monarchs 


According to Webster’s Second New College 
Dictionary, kingship is “the position, power, province, or 
prerogative of a king.” In William Shakespeare’s play 
Macbeth, the quality that the ideal king possesses is that 
his position was obtained naturally. He is one who was 
meant to be king, one who acted with grace and did what 
was good. He was not selfish. Instead, his actions reflected 
what was best for his people. When one became king he 
gave up his individual identity in exchange for his 
kingship. Shakespearean kings would often refer to 
themselves as “we” or as “us” in conversation, thus 
showing that they no longer spoke for themselves, but on 
behalf of the entire land. 

Duncan, the king of Scotland, was a good and honest 
man. 

... this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued, against 

The deep damnation of his taking off; 

(I, vii, 16-20) 


While he did not possess the savagery of Macbeth, he was 
nonetheless a good leader. He was supposed to be king. 
Nature had, by birth, given the crown to Duncan, but it 
was not nature that robbed him of this. Instead, it was the 
selfishness of Macbeth’s human nature, which is the dark 
side of what is natural. 

In the beginning of the play, Macbeth is portrayed 
as a courageous man, one of Duncan’s most celebrated war 
heroes. He is deeply respected by the king, and after 
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hearing word of Macbeth’s bravery on the battle field, 
Duncan endows him with the title of Cawdor. Macbeth is 
addressed by the witches as “Thane of Glamis” (his present 
title), “Thane of Cawdor” (his soon-to-be newly assigned 
title), and “Macbeth, that shalt be king hereafter,” At first 
he is baffled at the predictions of the three hags, but when 
Ross comes upon the scene and tells Macbeth that he has 
been named Thane of Cawdor, he begins to entertain the 
idea of becoming king. At first thoughts of murder run 
through Macbeth’s mind, but the images horrify him, and 
he realizes that there is the possibility of his becoming 
king by fate alone. 


The threesome also foresee events in Banquo’s life: 


Lesser than Macbeth yet greater. 
Not so happy yet much happier. 
Though shalt get kings, though thou be none. 
(I, iii, 65-67) 


Both of the men take the prophecies seriously, but they 
view them very differently. Banquo sees them as being 
evil because the witches represent the devil, and they will 
only do harm. Macbeth, on the other hand, is thrilled with 
the words of the women. This alone gives the audience a 
great insight into the characters of Banquo and Macbeth. 
Banquo is a reasonable and level-headed man, while 
Macbeth is passionate. He is over ambitious and allows his 
imagination to take control of his reason and perception of 
reality. 

When Macbeth tells his wife of the prophecies of 
the witches, Lady Macbeth insists that her husband kill 
Duncan. After much talk she convinces Macbeth that he 
cannot trust fate to give him what he wants, the crown of 
Scotland. His selfish human nature begins to take hold of 
his soul, and it never lets go. His becoming king may have 
been what the witches predicted, but it does not happen in 
the way that it should. According to Macbeth himself, 
Duncan’s “gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature” (II, 
iii, 96). He admits to its being unnatural. At the same time, 
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though, he describes Duncan as having “silver skin laced 
with his golden blood” (II, iii, 95) — silver and gold, two 
precious metals that could not better symbolize the perfect 
ideals that all kings should possess. 

Part of Macbeth’s murderous actions can probably 
be traced to envy. When he hears the witches tell Banquo 
that his heirs will inherit the throne, Macbeth fears that 
those heirs will be his rivals for kingship. After killing 
Duncan, Macbeth begins to fear Banquo. He to has heard 
prophecies from the witches, and he does admit that they 
were pleasing to hear, but he prays that God will “Restrain 
in me the cursed thoughts that nature/ Gives way to in 
repose” (II, i, 8-9). Banquo is a good person, but he is also 
human. He also feels temptation to take the future of his 
heirs into his own hands, but unlike Macbeth he is able to 
think rationally. 

It is Banquo’s nobler principles that Macbeth comes 
to loath and fear. During one of his soliloquies, Macbeth’s 
feelings of envy intensify. 


... Our fears in Banquo 

stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 

reigns that which would be feared. ‘Tis much he dares; 

and, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

he hath wisdom that doth guide his valor 

to act in safety. 

(Ill, i, 48-53) 

These traits, ones that any ideal king would possess, 
are what drive Macbeth to set up the murder of his friend. 
Banquo has no idea, though, of such thoughts. He dies 
innocent, an unsuspecting victim of Macbeth’s hunger for 
power. 

The most important factor in becoming king is the 
power of Nature and faith in this power. Macbeth had 
neither Nature nor faith behind his becoming king. He 
heard that he was to become king from the three witches; 
instead of having trusting in this fate, Macbeth acted 
selfishly and took it upon himself to see that he was king, 
thus going against the ideal of kingship. 

Selena Strader 
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Macbeth’s Villainy 


Macbeth arouses suspicion from the beginning of 
the play, before he even sets foot on stage, because the 
Weird Sisters seem to have connections with Macbeth. 
Before departing, they agree to meet next with Macbeth. 
In the very next scene, Macbeth is described as a loyal and 
exceptional war hero, standing in the King’s highest 
esteem. Already one has cause to suspect the man, as he 
seems to have a wide circle of friends, but his motive 
become clear during his meeting with the witches, where 
he says in an aside: “Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor —/ The 
greatest is behind” (I, iii, 115-116). This is not a man who 
has innocently stumbled upon a title and a place in the 
succession to the throne; this man is scheming, he wants 
power, he wants status. Thus begins Macbeth’s villainy 
and his difficulties, because this sort of thirst for power is 
not easily satisfied. To gain what he wants, Macbeth must 
be ruthless. 

Macbeth almost considers dismissing his ideas, after 
a pang of conscience, but finds himself feeling better 
about his objectives after a few words with an equally 
scheming Lady Macbeth. Here, Macbeth’s ruthless 
disregard of his own illegitimacy and the good of the 
Scottish people is clear: Duncan is a good, just king, 
Macbeth’s kinsman and guest, and he holds Macbeth in 
highest regard. Having emerged so well from the recent 
battles, Macbeth stands only to gain by remaining where 
he is. He is well aware of the King’s righteousness and his 
own favorable position and objects briefly: 


We will proceed no further in this business: 
He hath honored me of late, and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss , 
Not cast aside so soon. 

(I, vii, 31-35) 


Yet Macbeth murders not only the king, but his two 
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servants, on whom the tragedy may be blamed. This 
proves to be an amazingly successful defense; while blame 
is placed on the servants and suspicions are raised even 
about Duncan’s fleeing sons, Macbeth escapes largely free 
of blame. 

With Duncan’s sons fled to England and Ireland, 
Macbeth received his seat on the throne. But even he 
realizes the difficulty in keeping this seat; he needs to 
ward off suspicions and maintain a degree of popularity to 
keep his position. In a speech to Lady Macbeth, he points 
out the predicament he finds himself in, well aware of 
Banquo’s knowledge of his illegitimacy: 


We have scorched the snake, not killed it: 
She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy ... 
(II, ii, 13-22) 


Forced by circumstance to kill Banquo and his son 
Fleance, he hires a pair of murderers . Although Fleance 
does escape, Banquo is killed. Perhaps the most disturbing 
of Macbeth’s traits arises here. Unlike Lady Macbeth, who 
has a sort of fiendish craziness — which is most clearly 
manifested when she sleepwalks and takes her own life — 
Macbeth has a conscience. It halts him first before he 
murders the King, then after the king’s murder in his 
inability to return to the site and place the daggers, and 
next in his dealings with Banquo’s ghost. Macbeth appears 
more evil here because it is clear that he knows he is 
wrong; his acts stem not from a misplaced belief that he is 
more capable but from his own avarice and hunger for 
power. 

Macbeth’s violence is not done with; he is forced to 
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resort to violence in order to maintain his position. 
Likewise, he is still dependent on the witches, who, with 
Hecate’s help, have turned against Macbeth and seek to 
bring about his downfall through his pride by making him 
feel infallible. Macbeth, clearly, is quickly losing his 
control; he is becoming increasingly dependent on 
violence and treachery to keep his seat on the throne. 
After Banquo’s murder, Macbeth declares Macduff a traitor 
and has his wife and all of his children killed. 

In Act Four, scene three, it is clear that Macduff and 
Malcolm are in agreement on the subject of Macbeth’s 
villainous character. Macduff says, 


. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
In evils to top Macbeth. 
(55-57) 


Even Malcolm, who, at this time is claiming he does not 
wish the throne for himself, admits: 


I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false deceitful, 
Sudden, smacking of every sin 
That hasaname... 
(56-60) 


Here, even characters within the play refer to Macbeth 
with very strong words; he is compared to the devil and 
acknowledged to have numerous incorrigible base 
character flaws. Macbeth's villainy has become so 
perceptible that even the characters in the play, without 
Our perspective and omniscience have discovered 
Macbeth's true character. 

Macbeth's ability to keep his throne is falling 
severely short by the beginning of the fifth act. His true 
nature and deeds — particularly his tendency to murder 
inconvenient people — are beginning to reach the public. 
Here, Macbeth fails even to be a good bad king; he is 
unable even to retain a Machiavellian prince’s style of 
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control. He is recognized by his own people to be a tyrant, 
and his inability to frighten them enough, despite his 
bloody deeds, is evidenced by the way he is treated. Young 
Siward addresses Macbeth, to his face, as an “abhorred 
tyrant” (V, vii, 10). Macbeth, of course, fights and slays 
the young Siward, ironically proving the younger man’s 
point. 

Macduff also refers to Macbeth, to his face, as a 
tyrant: 


Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze of the time: 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
“Here you may see the tyrant.” 
(VON a 2a) 


Macbeth's tyranny and treachery is firmly 
established by the time of his slaying. From the outset, he 
has schemed to kill the monarch, seize the throne, and 
rule as a tyrant, through rampant violence. Finally , this 
is discovered, and there is little good that can be said about 
Macbeth. He would be undeserving of his throne, even if 
it were his legitimately, because he misuses his power and 
manipulates the people around him. He is every inch a 
“bad king” and a villainous man. 

Kassandra Hartford 


MATTHEW COST 


MACHIAVELLI’S 
I] Principe: 
Self-Help for Aspiring Despots 


Was Niccolo Machiavelli ahead of his time? His 
book, The Prince, sounds like the latest thing off the self- 
help rack at your local newsstand. He could have called it, 
How You - Yes, You Too - Can Gain A Principality And Keep 
It. Well, that may be pushing it. I'm sure Machiavelli's 
work rises somewhere above the modern self-help craze. 
The Prince does lie somewhere along those lines, however; 
it is what could be called a self-help book for aspiring 
despots. Presented as a gift to Lorenzo de Medici, the work 
lays down guidelines and tips, as observed by the author. 
In our time, as in its own, it is a very influential work, 
which does draw some controversy. 

Machiavelli considered himself knowledgeable and 
experienced in the realm of princely conduct, and decided 
to put his thoughts down on paper. In his own words: 


When evening comes, I return home and enter 
my study; before I go in ] remove my everyday 
clothes, which are very muddy and soiled, and put on 
clothes that are fit for a royal court. Being thus 
properly clad, I enter the ancient courts of the men 
of old, in which I am received affectionately by them 
and partake of the food that properly belongs to me, 
and for which I was born. There I do not hesitate to 
converse with them, and ask them why they acted as 
they did; and out of kindness they respond. For four 
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hours I experience no boredom, | forget all my 
troubles and my fear of poverty, and death holds no 
more terrors for me: I am completely absorbed in 
them. 


This research of his led him to discover certain 
trends in history, from which he was able to determine 
what the correct course of action should be. He believed 
that the main goal of a despot is to gain power and hold on 
to it. The advice he gives is very realistic advice, not 
idealistic advice. Since the ultimate goal is to hold power, 
he spends no time saying whether or not his recommended 
courses of action are morally right. He only explains that 
they are the best methods to accomplish the ultimate goal. 

The book opens with a discussion of the various 
kinds of principalities and the differences among them. It 
briefly mentions hereditary principalities, saying that 
they are relatively easy to hold on to, because the people 
expect to be ruled by a certain hereditary ruler. 
Machiavelli passes next to new principalities, acquired by 
various means, such as by conquest, through the power 
and favor of others, through wicked means, and through 
the favor of fellow-citizens. 

Next, he writes of military affairs. He mentions 
armies, and the types of soldiers employed in them. 
Machiavelli says that the best troops to use in an army are 
one's Own native countrymen, because they have the best 
reason to fight. Mercenaries are too unreliable and too 
disloyal, their only incentive to fight for any particular 
ruler is that he pays them more than the enemy. In times 
of peace mercenaries are great, but when it comes to war, 
they will not risk their lives for someone's measly pay. 
Using auxiliaries, or troops borrowed from other empires, 
is also risky, because if they help to win, they will want 
something in return, and may just take it. So the best 
thing for a ruler to do is to employ his native subjects as 
his army, and to lead them himself. Leading an army 
himself and practicing in other military affairs will help 
to keep him sharp. | 

Following this, Machiavelli moves on to discuss 
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certain qualities that leaders can possess. First he 
questions whether it is better to be considered generous or 
miserly. He says it is better to be miserly, because 
generosity by nature can only be temporary, and after a 
while, a miserly leader will be thought of as prudent, 
anyway. Then he asks whether it is better to be loved, or 
feared, pointing out that it is better to be feared. This is 
because man's love is temporary and fickle, while fear is 
something permanent. One can be feared without being 
hated, and in this way inspire respect and allegiance. 

Promises are the next topic. Since ordinary men do 
not keep their promises, it is not important for a ruler to 
keep his. He should do whatever will benefit him at the 
time. Most important of all, a ruler must avoid doing 
anything that will result in his being hated. The two 
easiest ways to become hated, according to Machiavelli, are 
to seize the property or the womenfolk of one's subjects. 

The final chapter seems to indicate that Machiavelli 
may have had a further motive in writing his work. The 
chapter is entitled: “Exhortation to Liberate Italy From the 
Barbarian Yoke.” In these last few pages, he is suggesting 
that Lorenzo de Medici's family would be able to use his 
advice and rise to power in Italy. If they took this 
challenge, they could unify the scattered and unorganized 
States, to the benefit of all of Italy. 

Niccolo Machiavelli's The Prince is a very 
influential, important work of literature. We can see its 
presence in many areas. In Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
Claudius is practically the ideal Machiavellian ruler. He 
seems to have done his reading, all right. As evidenced by 
the great number of examples he brings into The Prince, 
from modern history and ancient, it is apparent that 
Machiavelli had done his reading too. He uses this 
knowledge to provide prospective rulers with very sound 
advice, and his book is a great lesson in history and social 
organization. | 
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John Donne 
(1572-1631) 


Song 


Goe, and catche a falling starre, 
Get with child a mandrake roote, 
Tell me, where all past yeares are, 
Or who cleft the Divels foot, 
Teach me to heare Mermaides singing, 
Or to keep off envies stinging, 
And finde 
What winde 
Serves to advance an honest minde. 


If thou beest borne to strange sights, 

Things invisible to see, 

Ride ten thousand daies and nights, 

Till age snow white hairs on thee, 
Thou, when thou retorn'st, wilt tell mee 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And sweare 
No where 
Lives a woman true, and faire. 


If thou findst one, let mee know, 

Such a Pilgrimage were sweet; 
Yet doe not, I would not goe, 

Though at next doore wee might meet, 
Though shee were true, when you met her, 
And last, all you write your letter, 

Yet shee 
Will bee 
False, ere I come, or two, or three. 
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The Flea 


Marke but this flea, and marke in this, 

How little that which thou deny'st me is; 

It suck'd me first, and now sucks thee, 

And in this flea, our two bloods mingled bee; 

Thou know'st that this cannot be said 

A sinne, nor shame, nor losse of maidenhead, 
Yet this enjoyes before it wooe, 
And pamper'd swells with one blood made of two, 
And this, alas, is more then wee would doe. 


Oh stay, three lives in one flea spare, 
Where wee almost, yea more than maryed are; 
This flea is you and I, and this 
Our mariage bed, and mariage temple is; 
Though parents grudge, and you, w'are met, 
And cloystered in these living walls of Jet. 

Though use make you apt to kill mee, 

Let not to that, selfe murder added bee, 

And sacrilege, three sinnes in killing three. 


Cruell and sodaine, hast thou since 

Purpled thy naile, in blood of innocence? 

Wherein could this flea guilty bee, 

Except in that drop which it suckt from thee? 

Yet thou triumph'st, and saist that thou 

Feel'st not thy selfe nor mee the weaker now; 
'Tis true, then learne how false, feares bee; 
Just so much honor, when thou yeeld'st to mee, 
Will wast, as this flea's death tooke life from thee. 
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The Sunne Rising 


Busy old foole, unruly Sunne, 
Why dost thou thus, 
Through windowes and through curtaines call on us? 
Must to thy motions lovers seasons run? 
Sawcy pedantique wretch, goe chide 
Late schoole boyes, and sowre prentices, 
Goe tell court-huntsmen, that the King will ride, 
Call country ants to harvest offices; 
Love, all alike, no season knowes, nor clyme, 
Nor houres, dayes, months, which are the rags of time. 


Thy beames, so reverend, and strong 

Why shouldst thou thinke? 
I could eclipse and cloud them with a winke, 
But that I would not lose her sight so long: 

If her eyes have not blinded thine, 

Looke, and to morrow late, tell mee, 

Whether both the'India's of spice and Myne 

Be where thou leftst them, or lie here with mee. 
Aske for those Kings whom thou saw'st yesterday, 
And thou shalt heare, All here in one bed lay. 


She'is all States, and all Princes, I, 
Nothing else is. 
Princes doe but play us, compar'd to this, 
All honor's mimique; All wealth alchimie. 
Thou sunne art halfe as happy'as wee, 
In that the world's contracted thus; 
Thine age askes ease, and since thy duties bee 
To warm the world, that's done in warming us. 
Shine here to us, and thou art every where; 
This bed thy center is, these walls, thy spheare. 
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The Relique 


When my grave is broke up againe 
Some second guest to entertaine, 
(For graves have learn'd that woman-head 
To be to more then one a Bed) 
And he that digs it, spies 
A bracelet of bright haire about the bone, 
Will he not let’us alone, 
And thinke that there a loving couple lies, 
Who thought that this device might be some way 
To make their soules, at the last busie day, 
Meet at this grave, and make a little stay? 


If this fall in a time, or land, 

Where mis-devotion doth command, 

Then, he that digges us up, will bring 

Us, to the Bishop, and the King, 

To make us Reliques; then 
Thou shalt be a Mary Magdalen, and I 

A something else thereby; 
All women shall adore us, and some men; 
And since at such time, miracles are sought, 
I would have that age by this paper taught 
What miracles wee harmelesse lovers wrought. 


First, we lov'd well and faithfully, 
Yet know not what wee lov'd, nor why, 
Difference of sex no more wee knew, 
Then our Guardian Angells doe; 
Coming and going, wee 
Perchance might kisse, but not between those meales; 
Our hands ne'r toucht the seales, 
Which nature, injur'd by late law, sets free: 
These miracles wee did; but now alas, 
All measure, and all language, I should passe, 
Should I tell what a miracle she was. 
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A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning 


As virtuous men passe mildly away, 
And whisper to their soules, to goe, 
Whilst some of their sad friends doe say, 
The breath goes now, and some Say, no: 


So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No teare-floods, nor sigh-tempests move, 
T'were prophanation of our joyes 

To tell the layetie our love. 


Moving of th'earth brings harmes and feares, 
Men reckon what it did and meant, 

But trepidation of the spheares, 
Though greater farre, is innocent. 


Dull sublunary lovers love 
(Whose soule is sense) cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
Those things which elemented it. 


But we by love, so much refin'd, 

That our selves know not what it is, 
Inter-assured of the mind, 

Care lesse, eyes, lips, and hands to misse. 


Our two soules therefore, which are one, 
Though I must goe, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to ayery thinnesse beate. 


If they be two, they are two so 
As stiffe twin compasses are two, 
Thy soule the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if the'other doe. 


And though it in the center sit, 
Yet when the other far doth rome, 
It leanes, and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes home. 


Such wilt thou be to mee, who must 

Like th'other foot, obliquely runne, 
Thy firmnes makes my circle just, 

And makes me end, where I begunne. 
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LARA HILTON 


UTOPIA: 


The State as a Work of Art 


In creating a work of art, the artist has complete 
control over his invention. Although the final product 
may not always come out the way he has planned, it is he 
who decides everything, from what it is that he is going to 
represent to the size of the canvas and the colors he will 
use. The artist will form mental pictures and perhaps draw 
sketches of his ideas so that he can be sure of what he 
wants the final product to look like before he even begins 
to work on it. 

In Thomas More’s work Utopia, The Utopian state 
can be seen as a work of art, with its founder, Utopos, as 
the artist. In choosing people as the raw material for the 
society he was trying to create, he had to make 
assumptions about the nature of human beings. Utopos 
assumed that people were capable of being regulated 
through an appeal to their reason, which is a fairly 
optimistic view of human nature. The unrelenting 
rationality of the laws and customs of Utopian society was 
the primary basis of their force. 

In order to make Utopia as perfect as possible, 
therefore, its creator would have had to see to it that all 
laws and procedures were reasonable within themselves 
and would tie together and coexist in such a way that they 
would complement each other. In making the framework 
for the government, he would have to have made sure that 
every possibility had been accounted for. As its name 
suggests, Utopia — literally, “no place” — is not 
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representative of any other established state in the world. 
In a real government there are established laws, but many 
problems are dealt with as they occur. As problems arise, 
new laws may be made to try to salve them, but future 
problems may eventually come and make these solutions 
obsolete. In Utopia, the laws and government are set up so 
that everything fits together and makes logical sense. The 
regularity and predictability of Utopian life makes it 
possible for laws to be set up that are to remain the same 
Over time. 

More’s Utopia, divided into two parts, opens with a 
dialogue criticizing economic and social conditions in 
contemporary Europe. Among the criticized issues are 
war, oppression of the poor, taxation, and unjust laws. 
After Book One establishes the need and tells how dreadful 
Europe is at the time, Book Two offers a possible solution. It 
describes the religion, government, education, economics, 
wars, laws, and customs of the ideal community of Utopia. 
Most of the laws and customs of Utopia seem to make 
perfect sense because of the fact that everything the 
Utopians do is based on reason. For example, such metals as 
gold and silver, which the Utopians do not consider to be as 
valuable as useful metals, such as iron, are used to for 
chamber pots and to make chains and jewelry for slaves to 
wear aS an act of humiliation. Stones that, because of their 
scarcity, are considered to be precious in other parts of the 
world are used to make jewelry for babies in Utopia. These 
precious stoned serve no practical purpose, and, as the 
children get older, they eventually outgrow their 
fascination for them. 

In Utopia, every citizen is assured economic 
security, but only in return for hard work. They believe 
that the only way to achieve a fair distribution of goods 
and satisfactory organization of human life is to have no 
private property at all. It may seem to many of us that 
there is no way such a system could possibly work because 
of shortages that would be caused by lazy people who would 
not work in the absence of a profit motive. Many people 
would stop working and rely on everyone else to work for 
them, especially in a classless society where there would 
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be no respect for authority. In Utopia, however, 
everything is well organized, and it is almost impossible 
for this to happen. The Utopians are constantly watching 
out for one another, making sure that everyone is doing 
his job. 

One might think that, since the goods at the markets 
are free for anyone to take, people would begin to horde 
certain items. But, in Utopian society, there is no need of 
wanting to horde anything. In Utopia, the neighborhoods 
gather and eat their meals together. The families take 
turns cooking meals, and there is no need for anyone to 
cook at home. The need to horde goods usually comes from 
a fear that there will eventually be a shortage of that 
particular product. In Utopia, because there is no need to 
fear a shortage of goods, there is no need to horde. Because 
Utopians feel that pride is horrible sin, there is no greed 
for material possessions. 

The people of the Utopian Republic live very simply. 
Everyone dresses in the same simple, yet practical clothing 
that can be worn in the summer and in the winter. There 
is no form of money, and, because there are no major 
differences in social or economic status, each person 
works not for himself, but for the good of the community. 
Although the Utopian system of government seems to be 
very practical, many are skeptical that such a system could 
actually work in a world such as ours. It is highly 
improbable that a place like Utopia could exist without 
being influenced by all of the outside powers that exist 
today. 


John Donne 
Holy Sonnets 


Sonnet VII (1633) 


At the round earths imagined corners, blow 

Your trumpets, Angells, and arise, arise 

From death, you numberlesse infinities 

Of soules, and to your scattered bodies goe, 

All whom the flood did, and the fire shall o'erthrow, 
All whom warre, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies, 
Despaire, law, chance, hath slaine, and you whose eyes, 
Shall behold God, and never tast of deaths woe. 

But let them sleepe, Lord, and mee mourne a space, 
For, if above all these, my sinnes abound, 

'Tis late to aske abundance of thy grace, 

When wee are there; here on this lowly ground, 
Teach mee how to repent; for that's as good 

As if thou'hadst seal'd my pardon, with thy blood. 


Sonnet IX (1633) 


If poysonous mineralls, and if that tree, 

Whose fruit threw death on else immortall us, 
If lecherous goats, if serpents envious 

Cannot be damn'd; Alas, why should I bee? 
Why should intent or reason, borne in me, 
Make sinnes, else equall, in me, more heinous? 
And mercy being easie, and glorious 

To God, in his sterne wrath, why threatens hee? 
But who am I, that dare dispute with thee? 

O God, Oh! of thine only worthy blood, 

And my teares, make a heavenly Lethean flood, 
And drowne in it my sinnes black memorie. 
That thou remember them, some claime as debt, 
I think it mercy, if thou wilt forget. 
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Sonnet XIV (1633) 


Batter my heart, three person'd God; for, you 

As yet but knocke, breathe, shine, and seeke to mend; 
That I may rise, and stand, o‘erthrow mee, 'and bend 
Your force, to breake, blowe, burn and make me new. 
I, like an usurpt towne, to'another due, 

Labour to'admit you, but Oh, to no end, 

Reason your viceroy in mee, mee should defend, 

But is captiv'd and proves weake or untrue. 

Yet dearly I love you, and would be loved faine, 

But am betroth'd unto your enemie, 

Divorce mee, ‘untie, or breake that knot againe, 

Take me to you, imprison mee, for I 

Except you ‘enthrall mee, never shall be free, 

Nor ever chast, except you ravish mee. 


Sonnet XIX (Westmoreland MS.) 


Oh, to vex me, contraryes meete in one: 
Inconstancy unnaturally hath begott 

A constant habit; that when I would not 

I change in vowes, and in devotione. 

As humorous is my contritione 

As my prophane love, and as soone forgott: 

As ridlingly distempered, cold and hott, 

As praying, as mute; as infinite, as none. 

I durst not view heaven yesterday; and to day 
In prayers, and flattering speaches I court God: 
To morrow I quake with true feare of his rod. 
So my devout fitts come and go away 

Like a fantastique Ague: save that here 

Those are my best dayes, when I shake with feare. 
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Sonnet XVII (Westmoreland MS.) 


Since she whome I lovd, hath payd her last debt 
To Nature, and to hers, and my good is dead, 

And her soule early into heaven ravished, 
Wholy in heavenly things my mind is sett. 

Here the admiring her my mind did whett 

To seeke thee God; so streames do shew the head, 
But though IJ have found thee, and thou my thirst hath fed, 
A holy thirsty dropsy melts mee yett. 

But why should I begg more love, when as thou 
Dost wooe my soule, for hers offing all thine: 
And dust not only feare least I allow 

My love to saints and Angels, things divine, 

But in thy tender jealosy dust doubt 

Lest the World, fleshe, yea Devill putt thee out. 


Sonnet XVIII (Westmoreland MS.) 


Show me deare Christ, thy spouse, so bright and cleare. 
What, is it she, which on the other shore 

Goes richly painted? or which rob'd and tore 
Laments and mournes in Germany and here? 

Sleeps she a thousand, then peepes up one yeare? 

Is she selfe truth and errs? now new, now outwore? 
Doth she, 'and did she, and shall she evermore 

On one, on seaven, or on no hill appeare? 

Dwelis she with us, or like adventuring knights 
First travaile we to seeke and then make love? 
Betray kind husband thy spouse to our sights, 

And let myne amorous soule court thy mild Dove, 
Who is most trew, and pleasing to thee, then 

When she'is embrac'd and open to most men. 
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SELENA STRADER 


SENECAN STOICISM: 


Shakespeare’s Tacit Philosophy 


When one thinks of a “stoic” character, one usually 
thinks of a person who represents courage and calmness 
when facing trying and adverse circumstances. Stoicism 
is an ancient philosophy that was very influential in 
Roman Empire, in the formation of Christian doctrine, and 
among the writers of the Elizabethan period. The principal 
idea behind Stoicism is that a virtuous life is one lived in 
accordance with nature, and since for the Stoic nature is 
rational and perfect, the ethical life is lived in harmony 
with the rational order of things. In other words, one 
looking to live a Stoic life should not make things happen 
to suit his or her desires, but instead should just be happy 
with what life gives. 

Stoics believe that the only things over which they 
have control are their faculties of judgment, belief, desire, 
and attitude. Those things over which they do not have 
power, which are the things that are external to them, 
should be looked upon with an attitude of indifference. 
The apathy felt by Stoics keeps them from becoming upset 
over things not within their power to change, death being 
the ultimate example of such an external reality. Stoics 
believe that death is not a terrible thing, but only that 
one’s opinion of death is that it is terrible. Because they 
feel that death is beyond their power, the only rational or 
natural thing to do is to become indifferent to it. Stoicism 
is not an emotionally cold moral attitude, but is instead 
simply the elimination of passionate actions from one’s 
life. 
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Lucius Annaeus Seneca was a Roman philosopher 
and dramatist strongly influenced by the teachings of the 
Stoics, whose doctrine he eventually adopted. When 
classical drama was revived during the Renaissance, his 
verse tragedies were an influence of extreme importance 
on the its development in Italy, France, and England. The 
typical Senecan tragedy would begin with the characters’ 
being aware of the presence of an evil force. Their reason 
would soon be defeated by this evil force, and at the end of 
the play it would be evil that was victorious. 

Seneca’s influence on writers of the Elizabethan 
period was very deep, and, according to T-.S. Eliot, it is not 
hard to understand why. 

In Elizabethan England we have conditions 

apparently utterly different from those of Imperial 

Rome. but it was a period of dissolution and chaos: 

and in such a period any emotional attitude of "I am 

myself alone", is eagerly taken up. I hardly need to 

point out how readily, in a period like the 

Elizabethan, the Senecan attitude of Pride, the 

Montaigne attitude of Scepticism, and the 

Machiavelli attitude of Cynicism, arrived at a kind of 

fusion in the Elizabethan individualism. . . . But 

even Hamlet who made a pretty considerable mess of 

things, and occasioned the death of at least tree 

innocent people, and two more insignificant ones, 

dies fairly well pleased with himself — 

Horatio, I am dead; 
Thou liv'st; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. .. . 
O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind 
me. 
(V. II. 359-368) 

Antony says, “] am Antony still,” and the Duchess, 

“I am Duchess of Malfy still”; would either of them 

have said that unless [Seneca’s] Medea had said, 

“Medea Superest?”’ 


* Selected Essays of T. S. Eliot, New Edition (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950), p. 114. 
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According to T.S. Eliot, it was not so much the 
influence of Seneca that Shakespeare was under, though, 
but rather the influence of the Stoicism of Seneca. While 
Shakespeare may have read some of Seneca’s plays while 
in grammar school, it is highly unlikely that he was 
influenced directly by Seneca. It is more probable that the 
Senecan influence on his plays came from other 
Flizabethan dramatists, chiefly Thomas Kyd, whose plays 
came directly from Senecan influence. There are several 
general features of Senecan drama which are obvious in 
Shakespeare’s, Hamlet: An obsession with crime; the ghost 
which calls for revenge; the self-dramatization of the 
hero, especially if he dies; the frequent use of 
stichomythia’ in dialogue; and the meditative soliloquies of 
the characters. 

Hamlet is one example of a Shakespearean play 
which a Senecan play does not lie behind. The entire tone 
of the play is quite Senecan, however, and Seneca gives 
Hamlet its general theme of revenge. Hamlet is the man 
trapped in the middle. He is not the Senecan type of 
avenger who pursues his victim ruthlessly, but instead is 
in constant battle with himself before deciding to take 
revenge. He represents the Elizabethan times .perfectly: 
Confused. Uncertain. There is much chaos going on inside 
of him. 

The truest Stoic character in the entire play is 
Horatio. Horatio is Hamlet's closest friend. Throughout the 
play he remains unwavering. He does not allow passion to 
blind his rational thinking. There are only a few 
occasions throughout Hamlet when the audience sees any 
glimpse of emotion from Horatio. But the first time he sees 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father, instead of staying indifferent 
to the sight of the spirit, Horatio cries out, “It harrows me 
with fear and wonder” (I. i. 53) The other notable 
occurrence is during Hamlet’s death scene, when Horatio, 
seeing that his friend is dying, expresses the desire drink 
of the poisoned wine and kill himself, “I am more an 
antique Roman than a Dane. Here’s yet some liquor left.” 
(V. ii. 363-364) 


? Single lines of verse spoken alternately by different characters. 
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Another of Shakespeare’s plays in which the Stoic 
influence is very obvious is Macbeth. In this play nature 
represents all that is good. Once Macbeth oversteps the 
bounds of Nature, he instantly becomes evil. He is obsessed 
with the thought of becoming king and will do anything to 
make it his destiny. An overly ambitious nature such as 
Macbeth’s, the three witches in the play who represent 
the supernatural, and the appearance of Banquo’s ghost 
are all elements which were very common in the plays of 
seneca. 

In the Elizabethan era, as well as at the present day, 
chaos and violence seem to rule society. Seneca’s plays 
dealt with all the aspects of evil, things that people of all 
times can relate to and understand. The philosophy of 
Stoicism is One way in which people have dealt with the 
conditions of their world. They have become apathetic 
toward them. They have detached themselves from their 
emotions and lived the life they have felt that they were 
destined to live. Shakespeare, like Seneca and other 
dramatists throughout the ages, took Stoicism and tied it 
into the lives of his characters as he created his work. 
Since revenge, ambition, and crime are all things that 
every human being understands, in adopting the 
conventions of Senecan drama, Shakespeare was giving 
his audience something that they could relate to and in 
terms of a philosophy which had proven its value in 
helping people come to terms with such experience. 
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George Herbert 
(1593-1633) 


The Pulley 


When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
"Let us," said he, "pour on him all we can: 
Let the world's riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span." 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, pleasure. 
When almost all was out, God made a Stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of all his treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


"For if I should," said he, 
"Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be. 


"Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness. 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast." 
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Denial 


When my devotions did not pierce 
Thy silent ears, 
Then was my heart broken, as was my verse; 
My breast was full of fears 
And disorder; 


My bent thoughts, like a brittle bow 
Did fly asunder; 
Each took his way; some would to pleasures go, 
Some to the wars and thunder 
Of alarms. 


As good go anywhere, they say, 
As to benumb 
Both knees and heart in crying night and day, 
Come, come, my God, O come! 
But no hearing. 


O that thou shouldst give dust a tongue 
To cry to thee, 
And then not hear it crying! All day long 
My heart was in my knee, 
But no hearing. 


Therefore my soul lay out of sight, 
Untuned, unstrung; 
My feeble spirit, unable to look right, 
Like a nipped blossom, hung 
Discontented. 


O cheer and tune my heartless breast; 
Defer no time, 
That so thy favors granting my request, 
They and my mind may chime, 
And mend my rhyme. 
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KASSANDRA HARTFORD 


NEARER, MY BARD, TO THEE: 


Meeting Shakespeare in His Sonnets 


Although it might seem that the distinctions 
between dramatic and lyric poetry are so clear that any 
note on this distinction would be not only unnecessary but 
also an insult to the reader’s intelligence, it occurred to me 
that while the outward distinctions are easily perceptible, 
their implications are often overlooked. Shakespeare’s 
sonnets’ unique value results from their unique nature. 
Shakespeare, as a playwright, had a large audience of 
Renaissance theatergoers to please; but as a poet, only 
himself and his patron, though by A. L. Rowse to have 
been the Earl of Southampton.’ This patron was also a close 
friend; this circumstance made Shakespeare emotionally as 
well as financially dependent upon him. Thus the Sonnets 
have a unique intimacy and a good deal of biographical 
value. 

In the first seventeen sonnets, Shakespeare 
encourages this gentleman to “settle down” and have 
children. He urges, coaxes, and argues the gentleman 
towards this route. In these sonnets, Shakespeare is 
eloquent as always. He distributes high praise: 


If I could write the beauty of your eyes 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 

The age to come would say, This poet lies; 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touched earthly faces. 
(Sonnet 17, 5-8) 


’ William Shakespeare (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), pp. 196- 
200. 
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The eighteenth sonnet begins a shift in focus; 
Shakespeare moves away from encouragement and towards 
lavish and eloquent praise. He seeks, in this next 
sequence, to capture those of the gentleman’s qualities 
which he so greatly admires: his beauty and his “truth.” 


Shall I] compare thee to a summer's day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease heath all too short a date..... 
Nor lose possession of what fair thou ow’st...... 


(Sonnet 18, 1-9, 10) 


Granted, Shakespeare was hired to do this; this was a job; 
but even here there is a sincerity and an element of 
emotional rawness which develops in the later sonnets. 

However, despite their eloquence and even their 
seeming sincerity, these sonnets are more conventional; 
they draw on analogies of the passing of the seasons and 
the budding of flowers; and while these ideas paint an 
idyllic picture of the subject, they lack a realness captured 
in the later sonnets. 

By the twenty-seventh sonnet, there is again a 
shift: the sonnets become more pessimistic. Shakespeare, 
estranged from his friend by distance, captures the degree 
to which he misses his friend. The greater degree of 
emotion in these sonnets is reflected in more powerful 
metaphors, like day and night: 


When day’s oppression is not eas’d by night, 
But day by night , and night by day oppress’d, 
And each , though enemies to either’s reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me, 

The one by toil the other to complain 

How far | toil, still further off from me. 


(Sonnet 28, 3-8) 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, more than any other of his 
works, can be understood as autobiographical. With this 
distance, probably, at least in the estimation of A. L. Rowse, 
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due to Shakespeare’s touring with the theatre company, 
his emotion is magnified, and it increases the power of the 
sonnets of this sequence as a whole. This magnifies as 
Shakespeare’s uncertainty about his relationship with his 
patron, through (because of) the rise of a second poet, 
thought to be Christopher Marlowe. This concern is 
implied in the Sonnet 32: 


These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of time, 

And though they be outstripped by every pen, 

Reserve them for my love, not for their rime, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

(473) 

Also clear in these sonnets is Shakespeare’s 
insecurity about his position as the patron’s friend. 
Shakespeare was all too aware of his friend’s higher birth, 
social station, and — in Shakespeare’s eyes — greater 
physical beauty. This awareness was most likely 
exacerbated by the nature of their other relationship: 
patron to poet. Sonnet 49 captures that emotional rawness, 
which is so unique to the sonnets: 


Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye, 
When love, converted fron the thing it was, 
Shall find reasons of settled gravity\..... 
(1-4) 
Fventually, Shakespeare manages to deviate from 
this model, away from the idyllic, to capture the real 
Situation and his reaction to it. For example, Shakespeare 
had a mistress who left him for this patron. He writes of 
this in his fortieth through forty-second sonnets: 


That thou hast her, is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said that I lov’d her dearly; 
That she heath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
(Sonnet 42, 1-4) 
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He is equally able to express his forgiveness: 


No more be grievid at what thou hast done: 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud,.... 
All men make faults, and even | in this, 
Authorising thy trespass with compare , 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 

Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are}..... 


(Sonnet 35, 1-2, 5-8) 


Shakespeare, here, acknowledges the imperfections 
of this friend, and forgives him for these, but this 
acknowledgement gives this set of sonnets more depth 
than the earlier sonnets. That degree of realism and that 
emotional level continues from this point forward in the 
sonnets. Shakespeare writes of love in its truest sense, 
imperfections and all; this can be seen in Sonnet 116: 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove... 
(Sonnet 116, 1-4) 


Having moved away from some of his initial idealism, he 
acknowledges that his mistress does not fit the ideals of 
beauty at the time: 


I grant 1 never saw a goddess go; 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground: 
And yet, by heaven, |] think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 
(Sonnet 130, 11-14) 


And again , this is captured in Sonnet 141: 


In faith , I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note; 

But étis my heart that loves what they despise, 
Who, in despite of view , is pleased to dote. 


eee) 
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In his sonnets, Shakespeare gives the modern 
reader a portrait of himself and his experiences, a rare 
glance into his thoughts and feelings. The sonnets are 
almost more of a treasure because they were never 
intended for our eyes. The sonnets reflect the truth of 
Shakespeare’s experiences. But beyond their historical 
value, as truths of Shakespeare’s life, they capture 
genuine feeling, intense feeling beyond the reverence of 
beauty: 


So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to this verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse,.... 
Let them say more that like hear — say well; 
I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 
(Sonnet 21, 1-4, 13-14) 


Shakespeare opens up new ideas with the intensity 
of feeling and degree of realism he captures in his 
sonnets. In his them, as in all of his works, Shakespeare 
makes a unique and invaluable contribution to English 
literature. 


Che sliddleboro Gasette 


serving Middleboro and Lakeville since 1852 


148 West Grove Street, P. O. Box 551 
Middleboro, MA 02346 
Tel. 947-1760 
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Henry Vaughan 


(1621-1695) 


The Retreat 


Happy those early days! when I 
Shined in my angel infancy 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought, 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

O, how I long to travel back, 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train, 
From whence th'enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm trees. 
But, ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
Some men a forward motion love; 
But I by backward steps would move, 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state I came, return. 
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The World 


I saw eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 

The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain; 

Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights, 
Wit's sour delights, 

With gloves and knots, the silly snares of pleasure. 
Yet his dear treasure, 

All scattered lay, while he his eyes did pour 
Upon a flower. 


The darksome statesman hung with weights and woe 

Like a thick midnight fog moved there so slow 
He did nor stay nor go; 

Condemning thoughts, like sad eclipses, scowl 
Upon his soul, 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digged the mole, and, lest his ways be found, 
Worked underground, 

Where he did clutch his prey. But one did see 
That policy: ; 

Churches and altars fed him; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies, 

It rained about him blood and tears; but he 
Drank them as free. 
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The fearful miser on a heap of rust 

Sat pining all his life there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust, 

Yet would not place one piece above, but lives 
In fear of thieves. 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself, 

And hugged each one his pelf: 

The downright epicure placed heaven in sense, 
And scorned pretense; 

While others, slipped into a wide excess, 
Said little less; 

The weaker sort slight, trivial wares enslave, 
Who think them brave, 

And poor, despised Truth sat counting by 
Their victory. 


Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing, 

And sing and weep, soared up into the ring; 
But most would use no wing. 

"O fools!" said I, "thus to prefer dark night 
Before true light! 

To live in grots and caves, and hate the day 
Because it shows the way, 

The way which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God, 

A way where you might tread the sun and be 
More bright than he!" 

But as I did their madness so discuss, 
One whispered thus: 

"This ring the bridegroom did for none provide 
But for his bride." 
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ZT &C Fiction 


The Reunion 


by lan Murphy 


“Oh my goodness! The last time I saw you, you were 
running around in diapers!” exclaimed Aunt Hattie. She 
scampered towards me with arms extended, and before I 
could offer any resistance, I found myself wrapped up in 
all of her two hundred and fifty pounds. 

“Yeah, it’s sure been a while. It’s good to see you 
again,” I managed to gasp. Judging by the way Hattie was 
squeezing me, she was trying to ensure that I wouldn’t get 
away for another sixteen years. I eventually wriggled free 
from her. 

Hattie then smoothed her skirt and shifted her 
attention to my mother and father. She greeted them ina 
similarly enthusiastic fashion as I watched my parents fall 
victim to a three-way hug. I now understood why my 
father had described his sister as “a real bundle of 
Sele Ve. 

What my mother did next, after breaking my aunt’s 
embrace, was in direct violation of the golden rule for 
dealing with Hattie. After encountering her on dozens of 
occasions over the years, my parents and relatives had 
concluded that it was best to use words as sparingly as 
possible when around her, even if it meant being curt. 
Otherwise, Hattie would talk until her audience deserted 
her or her voice went hoarse. Whether she intended to do 
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so or not, my mother focused Hattie’s attention exclusively 
on me when she said, “The big boy here” — referring to me 
— “has been trying to decide what kind of career he wants 
to go into.” 

As I saw Hattie’s head begin to turn inevitably 
towards me, I gave my mother an icy stare. But then my 
aunt’s head completed its rotation, and the floodgates 
swung wide open. “Choosing a career, huh? Well I'll tell 
you what path to take. If you’re smart, son, you'll become 
a banker. Just think about it, with all that money floating 
around, do you really think your bosses will notice if a bill 
or two is missing at the end of a day? Of course not! Let me 
tell you, if I was deciding on a career right now. . .” 

I didn’t like where the conversation (actually, the 
monologue) was heading, so I decided to turn the tables on 
my mother. “Excuse me, Hattie. I hate to interrupt, but | 
wanted to bring something up before I forgot about it. On 
the drive over here, the three of us were talking about a 
TV documentary on hospital bedpans we’ve been watching 
the last few nights. Mom thought you might have seen it 
too.” 

This time, I was the recipient of the icy stare. It was 
a shame that such rifts had to develop between a mother 
and son, but as I well knew, he who adapted best at a family 
reunion survived. I parted company from my parents and 
my aunt as soon as I heard Hattie begin to recollect about 
an experience she had had with a bedpan. 

As I walked across the scorched grass of my 
grandparents’ backyard, I couldn’t help but think the 
organizers of our family’s largest reunion since 1981 had 
picked one heck of a day to hold the festivities. The 
extravaganza was held two days after the Fourth of July on 
what would turn out to be the hottest day of 1996 in eastern 
Massachusetts. So not only did I have to contend with my 
long-winded aunts and my cousin Lucas, wherever he was, 
but I also had to avoid combusting in the oppressive heat. 

My mind was occupied with thoughts of suddenly 
being reduced to a pile of ash when I inadvertently 
bumped into my Uncle Harry, also known as Half Nelson 
Harry. As his sobriquet indicated, Harry was a wrestling 
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buff. He refereed local high school matches so he could be 
close to the action, and he was known to punch out on his 
timecard early (he was a heavy machinery operator) if 
one of the professional wrestling circuits was staging an 
event in the area. Even though Harry had never wrestled 
competitively, he had mastered the assorted moves in his 
free time and was always willing to demonstrate them at 
the expense of another, 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Uncle Harry. I didn’t mean to walk 
into you,” I said. I noticed he was wearing his black and 
white-striped referee’s shirt and that there were red Stains 
on the front of it. 

“That's okay, kiddo. I’ve had a lot worse done to me. 
Like in one of the matches today, I disqualified someone 
for giving his opponent noogies. The kid said he hadn’t 
used them, but I plainly saw that he had. This kid became 
sO angry with me that he popped me right here in the 
shnauzzer.” He pointed to his nose. I] don’t know how I! 
had overlooked it before, but it was swelling up into a 
grotesque shape and the skin under his eyes was turning 
indigo. “It bled pretty badly for about fifteen minutes, but 
I went on reffing anyway. I just crammed some rags up 
my nostrils.” 

“God Harry, that’s awful! What kind of matches are 
you refereeing on July sixth? School’s been out for almost 
two weeks.” 

“Well, there’s this prison near us that has a 
wrestling program. They needed someone to officiate, so 
they gave me a call. The matches are usually clean-fought. 
I think today was just a fluke.” 

I had last seen Harry just before he was about to 
begin work tearing down some dilapidated apartment 
houses in a tough neighborhood outside of Boston. ‘So 
how’s the Roxbury project going?” 

“Holy crow! You don’t even want to get me started 
on that.” But before I could change the subject, he got 
started. “You wouldn’t believe what happened to me 
yesterday. I’m in a forklift, moving some wood around, 
when all of a sudden I feel something hit my hard hat. I’m 
thinking, ‘Harry, you poor son of a gun, the whole 
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building’s about to come down on you!’ So I jump out of the 
lift and run for cover, As I’m running, I see these little 
punks behind a fence laughing and pointing at me. Then 
one of them picks up a rock and chucks it at me, It’s 
headed straight for my waist, but I’m not thinking and I 
duck down right into it.” He gestured towards his left ear, 
It looked normal from the front, but then he turned his 


began to thump the right side of his head as if he had just 
stepped out of the shower and was trying to free up some 
trapped water, only he was trying to loosen up the rock. 

He eventually stopped thumping, unsuccessful in 
his effort, and resumed his account. “Boy am I teed off 
when I feel that thing go into my ear and don’t see it come 
out. So I shoot over to where those kids are like a gazelle in 
heat.” Harry was evidently making some kind of muddled 
reference to a nature show he had seen recently. “They 
keep hitting me with rocks, but I don’t feel them, I jump 
the fence and grab the hood who threw the rock into my 
ear. Then, ] throw him into a suplex in front of his thug 
friends that darned near snapped his spine. Here, let me 
show you,” 

I should have seen it coming, but I had been too 
enraptured in his story. He reached for me so he could 
demonstrate his move. If I had reacted immediately, I 
might have been able to evade him, but I hesitated long 
enough for him to lay hold of me. 

The scene which followed must have appeared 
pitiful to those who beheld it. There I was, a seventeen- 
year-old standing on the threshold of manhood, being 
contorted into positions never intended for the human 
body by an overzealous uncle, Harry gradually increased 
the pressure on my back, probably wanting to resurrect 
some of the glory he’d experienced the previous 
afternoon. I didn’t expect any family members to rescue 
me, since they were a lazy bunch by nature and were 
growing even more sluggish as the mercury climbed. 
Nope, I would have to withstand the pain and ignominy for 
as long as Harry wanted to showcase his move. 

Then my fortunes suddenly changed. One minute, I 
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was suffering through unbearable agony, and the next, I 
was free from all traces of pain, I uncoiled myself from 
my pretzel-like position by degrees. Eventually, I turned 


perfect view of his bruised nose, his plugged ear, and his 
freshly broken jaw, And standing beside him, with his 
arms crossed over his chest and one foot planted firmly on 
Harry’s hip was Elmer Pritchard, “Boy, Murph, this gorilla 
was really doing a job on you! Good thing I got here when 
I did,” remarked Elmer in his characteristically animated 
way. 

P’ve never been quite sure of how Elmer was related 
to me. He might have been my mother's cousin once or 
twice removed, but then there’d always been a nasty 
rumor floating around within family circles that he’d 
been the result of two cousins getting a little too well 
acquainted at a reunion long past. His appearance 


were clad in black wool socks and white, Velcro-strapped 
sneakers; pallid, hairless flesh was visible from the tops of 
his socks to the bottoms of his Madras shorts; he was 
sporting an ill-fitting tank top which fully revealed his 
corpulence (some family members claimed that Elmer’s 
still-attached umbilical cord appeared from time to time 
from beneath his flab whenever he wore one of his 
skimpy tops); and to top off the package, his face was 
pudgy, his glasses were black and horn-rimmed, and his 
hairdo took the form of a wiffle, Elmer Pritchard was 
definitely one of those people who was invited to reunions 
just because he was family, 

It was tough to look Elmer in the face, but I brought 
myself to do it, “Well, thank you, Elmer, I'm not so sure 
you had to kick Uncle Harry senseless to get him to stop, 
but I appreciate your thoughtfulness,” He beamed at my 
words of gratitude; they were probably the first he’d heard 
in a long while, 

The onlookers to the episode had stopped gaping at 
us and were returning to their business. I wasn’t far from 
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swooning in the heat and I didn’t feel like making small 
talk with Elmer, so I decided to look for a shady region 
where I could park myself. I found a spot underneath my 
grandparents’ raised deck, 

As I attempted to cool off, I took the opportunity to 


backyard. The womenfolk were busily setting up the 
eating arrangements. A crowd was gathered around one of 
the half-dozen picnic tables to watch an intense game of 
chess between my two grandfathers, I saw my Aunt 
Therese walking gingerly across another part of the yard. 
From where I sat, it looked as if she had really piled on 
some pounds, but then I remembered my parents had said 
she was pregnant and expecting at any time. Speaking of 
my parents, they were still where I had left them, trapped 


stories. I hoped for their sake that Hattie had moved 
beyond bedpans, 

My younger cousins had wisely kept their distance 
up to that point. The majority of the little ankle-biters 
were playing tetherball or throwing horseshoes. I was 
more than mildly surprised that I didn’t see cousin Lucas 
among the ranks of the horseshoe players. Sure, it was 
true that he was older than the preadolescents who were 
presently playing there (he was a year my junior), but 
fellow players concerned Lucas. 

You see, Lucas loved to play horseshoes with a 
passion, a passion so vibrant and consuming that it was 
shared by probably only a handful of other human beings 
- fellow brothers who had made the game of horseshoes 
their mind, body, and soul. It wasn’t even that Lucas had a 
God-given gift to play horseshoes better than others, but 


between his fingers firmly but not tightly, swinging the 
shoe back in a wide arc, whipping it forward, releasing it 
at the right moment in the direction of a metal pole 
protruding from the ground thirty feet away, and 
watching the horseshoe glide effortlessly through the air, 
as if it were attached to the hoof of a one-legged Pegasus, 
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that enchanted Lucas, or so he’d said when he was in one 
of his more poetic moods, 

He played whenever he had the opportunity. He was 
the son of my father’s sister, and our two families were 
close. We visited each other several times a year. If we 
went over to their house, I Knew I’d end up playing 
horseshoes and doing little else. If his family came over to 
our humble abode, Lucas would bring his horseshoes, 
poles, and a mallet and play on the foreign soil as if it were 
his own backyard. He had a habit of yelling, “It’s a 
RINGERRRR!” whenever he ringed a horseshoe around the 
pole, and his voice carried a long way in our 
neighborhood. A few years ago, his family visited us in 
January when there was a foot of snow on the ground, But 
the snow didn’t deter Lucas from playing, as he shoveled 
enough away to make a Suitable playing area. I watched 
him as he threw his horseshoes that day wearing mittens, 
a parka, and a ski mask, and he had never looked happier. 
Therefore, I was understandably surprised not to see my 
cousin joining the others in a game, especially since J] had 
seen his parents roaming around the yard earlier. 

I] emerged from my daydream about Lucas to find 
myself somewhat cooler (probably from thinking about 
the winter). I saw that those younger cousins who weren’t 
playing tetherball or horseshoes were splashing around in 
the kiddie pool the organizers of the event had laid out. I 
had actually been told to bring my “swimming trunks” in 
case ] wanted to go for a swim. Apparently, they thought I 
wouldn’t have any inhibitions about sitting in a foot-high 
body of water with kids who still sucked their thumbs. 

Elmer didn’t seem to think it was beneath him to 
associate with the youngsters as I watched him make his 
way toward the pool. He sat down beside it and proceeded to 
peel off his shoes and socks. He then stood up and placed a 
foot into the water. Deciding the temperature was to his 
liking, he stepped into the pool with his other foot. He 
then closed his eyes and took a deep, cathartic breath. 

It was at about this time that one of the tots noticed 
Elmer’s presence. The child had swum into one of Elmer’s 
stumpy legs and frozen. He then tilted his head back inch 
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by inch to take in more than just the legs of the stranger. 
However, when his eyes came to rest on Elmer’s abdominal 
region, he emitted a piercing shriek. The heads of the 
other swimmers immediately snapped toward the direction 
of the distressed cry. They each in turn began to scream 
when they spied the middle-aged intruder. Then, the five 
of them leapt from the water and ran off, arms flailing. I 
looked back at Elmer and saw the hurt expression in his 
eyes. But he soon realized he had the pool to himself, and 
before long, he was sitting and splashing the water up 
onto his overheated skin. 

Just as I felt a rumble in my stomach, I heard the 
words “Come on over everyone! It’s time to eat.” Family 
members flocked to the picnic tables from every direction 
- my parents and Hattie shifted ground for the first time in 
a half-hour, Elmer came running over dripping wet, 
Harry miraculously regained consciousness and his 
appetite, and people whom I had not yet seen stepped out of 
my grandparents’ house. 

Foods of every kind had been laid out for the buffet. 
I served myself a helping of macaroni salad, and was about 
to sample the potato salad when I noticed some flies 
reveling in the rapidly liquefying mixture. I saw them 
repeatedly dive-bombing into the bowl and emerging from 
it immersed in mayonnaise. I decided to pass on it. I settled 
on two corn dogs instead, no doubt fresh from Aunt Opal’s 
oven; whenever she came down from Maine, regardless of 
the occasion, she brought her delicious corn dogs with 
her. Lastly, I sliced myself some Jell-O before it 
evaporated. 

I sat down next to my mother, who had begun to 
speak to me again. Big Aunt Therese sat on my right, and 
Elmer plopped himself down across from me. “You should 
have come swimming, Murph!” he said. “We could have 
gotten a game of water polo going.” 

“Sorry, Elmer. I forgot my bathing suit.” 

“Aww, you don’t need a bathing suit. Just look at 
me.” 

“Yeah, I see a little more of you than I’d like to,” I 
muttered under my breath. 
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Aunt Selma, sitting at the far end of our table, struck 
up a conversation everyone could take an interest in. “So 
Dad” — talking to my father’s father — “how are you and 
Mom getting along with the new neighbor?” 

My grandfather’s mouth was full, so my 
grandmother answered for him. “Oh, he’s been an 
absolute nightmare, hasn’t he, Art?” 

My grandfather swallowed and said, “Yeah, he has, 
but don’t talk too loudly. He’s right behind you watering 
his shrubs.” 

She lowered her voice to a whisper. “You wouldn’t 
believe some of the things he’s done, Selma. He has two 
dogs, and whenever they need to go to the bathroom, he 
brings them on a leash over to our yard and makes them go 
here. We have to pick it up, too. 

“Then there are the trash cans. We put our trash 
out the night before pick-up, and lately it’s been spilled all 
over the place when we wake up. The other night, your 
father got up for a snack, and he looked out front and saw 
Lou tipping the cans over. It’s beyond me why he’d do 
such a thing. 

“And most recently, we got a message in the mail 
that read ‘Murphys - Leave Town Or Else!’. It was written 
with cut letters from a bunch of different sources, 
probably so we couldn’t trace it. But I know good and well 
who it came from!” 

Elmer felt obligated to offer his services to my 
grandparents. “Umm, pardon me, but I ubh...I could rub 
him out for you. Just say the words, and I’ll go over there 
right now and kick his skull in. My feet are lethal, just ask 
Murph or Harry — well, don’t ask Harry.” 

“You don’t even have any shoes on, you savage!” 
hollered my grandfather. 

My grandmother scolded him: “You be nice, Art! 
You don’t want anyone going home feeling bad, do you?” 

Elmer put his head down and returned to his meal. 

I had been watching Lou, the nefarious neighbor, 
since the gossip started. He appeared to be in his late 
fifties or early sixties and was a rather sinister looking 
character; in the time I had been watching him, he never 
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dropped the scowl from his face. His eyes were constantly 
shifting from his shrubs to us, back and forth, back and 
forth. 

Then, he shifted his gaze solely to my grandparents. 
I could feel that something was about to happen, but I 
didn’t know what. Just as my grandmother was scolding 
my grandfather for chewing out Elmer, Lou started 
towards us with hose in hand. My grandfather noticed him 
approaching. “Say, Lou, something wrong? Did you want 
a burger or something?” 

Lou took that as his cue. Standing no more than 
twenty feet away, he lifted the nozzle of his hose, aimed it, 
and fired. As he began to spray us, I heard him cackling 
the way only truly deranged souls do. He started hosing 
down the picnic table farthest to his right and moved 
systematically to his left. My grandfather protested: “Hey, 
Lou! What’s the big i-” He was cut short when a jet of 
water struck him in the chest. 

Family members shrieked and scattered. I had seen 
it coming from a mile away but had been unable to prevent 
it. Still, J had managed to escape in time to stay dry. Once 
I was sure I was out of harm’s way, I turned back to survey 
the scene. The food on top of the tables, along with some 
family members, was soaked. Some people had managed to 
escape before they felt Lou’s wrath. Others had elected to 
stay behind: my younger cousins were intentionally 
placing themselves in the line of fire since they thought 
Lou was just playing a neighborly game, while Elmer had 
taken refuge beneath our table. 

Lou sprayed until he was convinced he had 
Saturated our food beyond edibility. He released the 
trigger, pivoted neatly, and walked towards his house, still 
laughing. I think everyone was immobilized by their 
heavy, wet clothes, so Lou entered his house in the same 
condition he had been in when he had set out on his 
mission. 

Most of us returned to our tables, but some of the 
another family gathering. When we came to our table, 
Elmer suddenly rolled out from beneath. He had a large 
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platter clutched to his chest. He then stood up and 
proclaimed, “Look, everybody! I saved the cold cuts!” He 
tilted the plate forward, and sure enough, the cold cuts 
that hadn’t been eaten were lying there, though a few 
slices of salami were pressed onto his tank top. 

The troops cheered enthusiastically in response to 
Elmer's good news. A few people clapped him on the 
shoulder or shook his hand. Harry let bygones be bygones 
and gave him a hug. Then someone started up with “For 
He’s A Jolly Good Fellow,” and before long, the backyard 
had the atmosphere of an Irish pub. But eventually the 
singing died down and the congratulations ended. People 
finally stopped mobbing Elmer, and when they did, he 
hopped over to me and gushed, “I did it, Murph! I saved the 
day!” 

I didn’t want to rain on his parade, so I told him he 
was a hero before I sat back down for lunch. I’m sure if I 
had looked back, I would have seen tears in his eyes. 
Everyone who had been at our table before the 
interruption returned to their respective seats. I noticed 
how wet our bench was as I was munching on some roast 
beef. I looked down to see if I could shift to a drier part 
when I saw that the puddle I was sitting in was growing. 
And there were things floating around in the water that 
shouldn’t have been there. I looked up at Aunt Therese 
and saw she had turned pale. I was pretty sure that what I 
suspected was true, so I yelled out, “Aunt Therese's water 
broke!” 

The scene of family members shrieking and 
running about repeated itself. Therese’s husband (I forget 
his name) and some of the women comforted her. They 
then helped her to her feet and slowly escorted her to her 
car. As we watched her and her husband drive off to the 
local hospital with my grandparents, Elmer suggested that 
we all follow them there. No one was about to challenge an 
idea proposed by the man of the hour, so off they went to 
the hospital, not a one of them having considered that it 
might not be able to accommodate more than fifty 
relatives. I wasn’t about to budge, and I told my mother the 
same when she asked me if I would be joining them. She 
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walked away in a huff, and I began to wonder if I had done 
the right thing, especially when I considered how the ride 
home would be. 

But I remained behind, and before long, I had the 
backyard to myself. I planned to enjoy a little peace and 
quiet once I finished my lunch. I was eating a piece of 
bologna and ruminating about all that had happened at our 
most recent family reunion when all of a sudden, | felt a 
hand on my shoulder. 

Then I heard a familiar voice say, “I’ve had some 
kind of bug and been shut up in the bathroom since I got 
here. Hope I haven’t missed anything. Say, where is 
everyone? Oh, never mind; it’s not important. All that’s 
important right now is that we get in some COP eb ES 
games before it turns dark.” 
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Kori and Kelly ride yet again in... 


DRIVE 


Part Three 


by Emily Stevens 


In Part Two (TEXT and CONTEXT I: 4, pp. 367-371), 


Kori and Kelly were talking at a McDonalds about what to 
do next. Kori had talked to her stepfather on the phone 
and he was threatening to kill her if she ever came home 
because she had stolen five hundred dollars from him. Kori 
was worried that Kelly was ruining her future by running 
away with her, but Kelly didn’t think so. She has just 
explained to Kori that she wants to leave her stable yet 
boring life behind. 


Kori slowly put a fry in her mouth and nodded while 
chewing. 

“Okay. I think we should head towards San 
Francisco. I’m not really sure why. It just seems right. No 
one will be able to find us for a while in the city and San 
Francisco seems safer than L.A. My aunt used to live there 
and when I was little I’d go visit her so I kinda know my 
way around. We can get a cheap apartment using Jack’s 
money for the first month’s rent. Then we can get jobs. All 
the extra money I make is going to Jack until I pay him 
back completely. When we get settled in, we can drive your 
dad’s car somewhere far away, call him, tell him to come 
get it, and take a bus back to the city. We probably won’t 
need a car anyway. Maybe we should do that soon. They 
could report it stolen or something. Your parents might be 
a problem. I'll be eighteen next week, but you won’t be for 
a while. So instead of calling your parents to say you’re 
okay, would you mind sending them a letter or something? 
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We could probably find someone at a train station that 
would mail it for you when they leave the city. We don’t 
want them to know what city you’re in so it can’t be 
postmarked from where we are. Don’t really say much in it 
except that you are all right. I m sorry. I don’t want to 
sound like I’m ordering you around. This is just the way 
I’ve thought everything out. Does it sound okay?” 

i was amazed. She knew what was going on. Not that 
i ever doubted that she wouldn’t know what to do. 
i stammered out a “That sounds good,” and just sat there in 
the booth, staring at my Big Mac. For a split second i hated 
Kori for being so in control and so collected and so perfect. 
Then i glanced up at her and saw a little kid, waiting for 
my approval. The face that could easily pass for twenty- 
one at clubs looked so young to me at that moment. So i 
smiled and nodded and said with more conviction that 
everything sounded perfect and i was just a little scared. 
She said she understood and that she was too. 

A boy of about our age had walked in some time 
during our conversation and was now, quite openly, 
Staring at us. He had wild red hair springing out from his 
scalp in every direction. His face was long and drawn, just 
like the rest of his body. He noticed that i saw him looking 
at us and winked. He had those eyelashes that seemed like 
they belonged on a girl, but made a guy look incredible. 
After he winked, he drew himself up to his full height of 
Over six feet and proceeded to cartwheel until he was 
directly in front of us. Then with one rainbow suspender 
hanging off his skinny shoulder and an impish smile on 
his face, he grabbed both of our hands and kissed them 
swiftly. He bowed deeply at the waist and opened his mouth 
to speak. 

“Hello ladies. Allow me to introduce myself.” 

And that was how we first met Trick. 

It turned out that Trick is short for Patrick, which 
was the first name of our new companion. His full name 
was Patrick Sunmoon O’Cappler and he was eighteen. He 
was a senior and lived with his mother, a palm reader who 
spent most of her spare time attempting to make contact 
with the karma of an imaginary childhood friend, and his 
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father, a Vietnam war veteran who terrorized the town by 
occasionally running down small children with his 
wheelchair. Trick played the stand-up bass in a jazz band 
with much older, washed-up musicians. He did well in 
school, and if he had stayed there he probably would have 
graduated with honors. However, he didn’t get along with 
most of his class, or rather, they didn’t get along well with 
him. He described them as confused farmer- jock- frat 
boys and sorority girls with big hair and low self-esteem. 
Between his crazy family and unsatisfactory schooling, he 
was ready to leave. He admitted to listening in on our 
conversation and eventually charmed us into taking him 
along. He said he just wanted a ride to the city and assured 
us that he would in no way “mooch” off of us. Kori, being 
who she is, trusted him at once. At first i was a bit leery, 
but i was soon convinced of Trick’s safeness. 

Trick brought us to his house so he could get some 
stuff. He filled a large duffel bag with a few pieces of 
clothing and food, like dehydrated soup and dried fruit. He 
got his Boy Scout cooking stove and a couple of pots to boil 
stuff in. He thought it would be a good idea to try not to 
spend any more money for a while so we’d have more 
when we got to the city. He was getting so into it, grabbing 
field guides to edible plants and canteens, that Kori and i 
didn’t have the heart to tell him that we were perfectly 
happy eating twenty-five-cent fake pies and twizzlers for 
all of our meals. So we told him it was a good idea and he 
got even more excited and threw a tent and three sleeping 
bags into the car. He was ready to have a real adventure. 

Trick told his parents that he was going camping for 
the weekend. It was really sad. His mother was in kind of a 
trance and didn’t even notice him. His father thrust a 
crossbow into his hands and insisted he bring it with him 
for protection. He thought it would be a good idea for Kori 
and me to bring along a few guns, but Trick talked him out 
of going to get them. Before he went out the door, he 
grabbed a guitar and slung it over his shoulder. He looked 
around his house very slowly, shook his head, and strode 
out the door. 

We stopped at a pawn shop and sold Trick’s father’s 
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crossbow for a hundred dollars. Trick said he was glad that 
his dad didn’t have it anymore because he was so out of 
control sometimes. 

We were all quiet as we drove out of Trick’s town. He 
was blankly looking out of the window with the same 
vacant expression on his face that his mother had when 
we saw her. After about a half hour he asked to put ina 
tape that he pulled out of his duffel bag. Kori took it from 
him and put it in the cassette deck. This sweet, soft, folky 
music poured from the speakers. The tape was poor quality 
and scratchy, but the woman’s voice was so clear and pure- 
sounding that the tape was still amazing. Kori stopped the 
car and we Sat on the shoulder of the highway listening to 
this woman’s beautiful voice and the light guitar in the 
background. After the tape was over , Trick reached out his 
hand for it and put it in its case. 

“Can i see the case?” i asked. 

Trick handed it to me and i pulled out the worn 
cover. On the front was a hand-drawn flower and on the 
inside, written in pencil, was : To my dear son Patrick. On 
his fifteenth birthday. Keep your mind and your body free 
and allow your spirit to roam where it pleases. Love, your 
mother. 

Kori was reading it at the same time and we glanced 
at each other and raised our eyebrows. 

“This is your mom?” Kori asked after a few seconds. 

“Yeah. She was so good.” Trick had a smile on his 
face as soft and as sweet as his mother’s music. 

“Does she still sing?” That was me, always asking the 
next question way too fast. 

“Nope. Not since she lost the hippie in her and that 
weird person took over.” 

i sat there thinking about how hard it must be to 
watch someone you love flip out. It was then that i realized 
how strong Trick was. 
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Andrew Marvell 
(1621-1678) 


The Definition of Love 


My Love is of a birth as rare 

As 'tis, for object, strange and high; 
It was begotten by Despair 

Upon Impossibility. 


Magnanimous Despair alone 

Could show me so divine a thing, 

Where feeble Hope could ne'er have flown 
But vainly flapped its tinsel wing. 


And yet I quickly might arrive 
Where my extended soul in fixed; 
But Fate does iron wedges drive, 
And always crowds itself betwixt. 


And therefore her decrees of steel 
Us as the distant poles have placed 
(Though Love's whole world on us doth wheel) 
Not by themselves to be embraced, 


Unless the giddy heaven fall, 

And earth some new convulsion tear, 
And, us to join, the would should all 
Be cramped into a planisphere. 


As lines, so loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every angle greet; 
But ours, so truly parallel, 
Though infinite, can never meet. 


Therefore the love which us doth bind, 
But Fate so enviously debars, 

Is the conjunction of the mind, 

And opposition of the stars. 
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Bermudas 


Where remote Bermudas ride 
In th'ocean bosom unespied, 
From a small boat that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song: 
"What should we do but sing his praise 
That led us through the wat'ry maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own? 
Where he the huge sea monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 
He lands us on a grassy Stage, 
Safe from the storms, and prelate's rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 
And sends the fowls to us in care, 
On daily visits through the air, 
He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows, 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet; 
But apples plants of such a price, 
No tree could ever bear them twice; 
With cedars, chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon, he stores the land; 
And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore; 
He case (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel's pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound his name. 
O let out voice his praise exalt 
Till it arrive a heaven's vault, 
Which, then (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay. 
Thus sung they in the English boat 
An holy and a cheerful note; 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 
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The Garden 


How vainly men themselves amaze 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 

And their uncessant labors see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree. 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 
While all flowers and all trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose! 


Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence, thy sister dear? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow; 
Society is all but rude, 

To this delicious solitude. 


No white nor red was ever seen 

So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these tree their mistress’ name: 
Little alas, they know or heed 

How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees, wheresoe'er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 


When we have run our passion's heat, 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 
The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race: 
Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 


What wondrous life in this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
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The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds and other seas, 
Annihilating all that's made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


Here at the fountain's sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body's vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 
There like a bird it sits and sings, 

Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Such was that happy garden-state, 
While man there walked without a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 

But ‘twas beyond a mortal's share 

To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises 'twere in one 

To live in paradise alone. 


How well the skillful gardener drew 

Of flowers and herbs this dial new, 

Where from above the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And as it works, th'industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we! 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers? 


Books on Trial 


A New Look at the Old Guy 


Faith and Treason 


by Antonia Fraser 
New York: Doubleday, 1996. 347 pages. $27.95 


Guy Fawkes Day may have been celebrated on its 
traditional day (the fifth of November) in England in 1996, 
but the fireworks which usually accompany the holiday 
were released early with the publication of Antonia 
Fraser’s Faith and Treason. Fraser upholds her reputation 
as Britain’s most popular historian with her latest work. 
She develops the characters of the numerous people 
involved in the Gunpowder Plot so well that the reader 
feels as if he has been introduced to a cast of imaginary 
characters in a historical fiction. This detailed delineation 
of individuals attests to Fraser’s consummate research on 
the subject. She convincingly relates her interpretation 
of the events which led up to the night Guy Fawkes was 
apprehended, weaving the facts of the case together with 
her own speculations as if there were not a difference 
between the two. Unlike many contemporary scholars 
who assert that the conspiracy was arranged by the king’s 
chief minister, Robert Cecil, to demonstrate his 
unwavering loyalty to the throne, Fraser takes the 
approach that the Gunpowder Plot was hatched by a group 
of fanatical Catholics intent on securing religious freedom. 
Those who read Faith and Treason will likely find it 
difficult to understand how anyone could support a theory 
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that deviates from that which Antonia Fraser presents in 
her book. 

Several themes run throughout the narrative: 
terrorism and the problem of subjects who differ from 
their rulers in religion, the justification of violence 
provoked by persecution, and hypocrisy. Hypocrisy 
characterized the decisions and actions of both the 
thirteen conspirators and the English government in its 
persecution of the guilty parties. If it had not marked 
their behavior to such an extent, the Gunpowder Plot 
might not have developed and the executions of innocent 
people which followed the disaster certainly would not 
have occurred. 

The English government, led by Cecil, was 
disappointed when Guy Fawkes revealed the names of the 
twelve other conspirators while under torture. The 
government was hoping that a substantial portion of the 
Catholic community, particularly priests, had been aware 
of the conspiracy. It wanted to use any excuse it could find 
to suppress the recusants, even if it meant stretching the 
truth. One modern-day equivalent of this attitude was the 
reaction of some United States citizens to the Oklahoma City 
bombing. These people suspected that a Middle East faction 
was responsible for the act and expected the government 
to retaliate and end the foreign threat once and for all, 
when in all likelihood domestic terrorists were responsible 
for the catastrophe. 

Cecil and the chief investigators into the case were 
delighted when in late 1605, Francis Tresham, while being 
subjected to the infamous torture of the rack, divulged the 
fact that he and some of his fellow conspirators had made 
their plans known to priests in confession. The 
government pursued the named priests relentlessly and 
captured most of them, including the Superior of the 
English Jesuits, Father Henry Garnet. Each priest was 
granted a perfunctory trial. Sir Edward Coke attempted to 
tarnish the impeccable reputations of the Jesuits in his 
prosecution; he fabricated the story that Garnet had 
carried on an affair with his long-time protectress, Anne 
Vaux. Coke convinced the jury that the Jesuits had played 
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a major role in the Powder Treason, and it found them 
guilty and sentenced them to be executed. The court had 
paid little attention to the priests’ defense statements that 
they were obligated by God to keep the confessions they 
had heard confidential. The government had the Catholics 
in their custody, and even if their guilt was in question, 
the state was not about to let the infernal Papists go free. 

Fraser sheds light on a part of the story that is not 
widely known - the actions of the conspirators 
immediately after the discovery of the Plot. Apparently, 
they had been scattered around England just before 
Parliament was scheduled to open its session on the fifth of 
November. Only three of them were positioned in London; 
the rest were stationed in the Midlands. When Fawkes was 
captured, Ambrose Rookwood fled from the capital to alert 
the others. The small band of fugitives then tried to put as 
much distance between themselves and the authorities as 
possible. News obviously traveled slower in those days, so 
many of the people in the Midlands had not heard about 
the attempt on the King’s life. Thus, some unsuspecting 
citizens supplied food and shelter to the outlaws. 

But the ignorance of these people about the 
identities of those for whom who they had provided proved 
to be fatal for them; Cecil and his fellow protectors of the 
peace were merciless in their pursuit of those who had 
housed or assisted the conspirators both before and after 
the Plot was uncovered. These individuals were 
apprehended, given the same kind of expedient trial which 
the priests had received, and then sentenced to hang. The 
government loathed members of the opposite faith to such 
a degree that they exterminated them whenever granted 
the opportunity to do so. King James, Cecil, and the other 
administrators made a mockery of the English judicial 
system during this time, assuming Catholics were guilty 
from the beginning of their trials and up until the time 
they were cut down from the gallows. (And then they 
were assumed dead and no longer as great a threat to the 
state.) The call for national unity made upon James’s 
accession had been replaced by an uproarious demand for 
revenge. 
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This paranoid, short-sighted series of executions of 
social outcasts has echoes in the Salem witchcraft trials. 
But the English monarchy and the officials of Salem 
believed they were solving problems for their respective 
societies. (The English thought they were eliminating all 
threats to national security; little did they know that a civil 
war would tear the established government apart in just 
under forty years). Instead, each governing body 
sacrificed some of its integrity, not only in the eyes of 
foreigners but also in the eyes of its subjects. 

But why did the thirteen conspirators wish to 
commit such a horrendous act of treason? The answer to 
this question serves as the introduction and the first 
chapter of Faith and Treason. James was cowardly by 
nature and had an obsession with assassination. When he 
first ascended the throne in 1603, he wanted his kingdom 
to be as unified as possible, thereby ensuring himself of a 
long life. In an effort to achieve this unification, he made 
promises to the English Catholics, hoping to gain their 
support. In one statement to them, he said he planned “at 
last to take them under his complete protection.” 

The Catholic community soon discovered that James 
was the ultimate diplomat, willing to make pledges to 
anyone to further his own interests but seldom true to his 
word (not much different from a modern politician). The 
increased toleration he had spoken of never arrived. But 
the English Papists had grown accustomed to their status in 
society, and most of them forgot James’s broken promises 
and continued on with their lives. Some of the Catholics, 
however, decided it was necessary to take action. These 
men, led by the charismatic Robert Catesby, decided radical 
change was in order. They did not just want religious 
liberty. They wanted to reinstate Catholicism as the 
official faith of England, and they were prepared to blow 
up the king and Parliament to reach that goal. As Fraser 
writes, these men were “incorrigible optimists” who 
thought they were “still trying to win the game when they 
were actually just trying to gain toleration.” 

This extreme attitude directly contradicts 
everything for which religion stands. After all, isn’t a 
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person supposed to maintain faith in God and interact with 
his fellow humans in a peaceful manner if he wants to be 
admitted to heaven? Catesby, Fawkes, and company were 
probably convinced that they were performing a great 
service for Catholics everywhere, and they likely thought 
their souls were bound for heaven regardless of whether 
or not they succeeded. These men were, to borrow a 
modern term, “terrorists” who were using the name of 
religion to satisfy their craving for violence. 

But these men are not unique in history. The 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators have counterparts in the 
Crusaders, in the Puritans who overthrew the English 
monarchy, in members of the Irish Republican Army, and 
in other religious fanatics of the past and present. Men 
who have claimed to be defending their faith have been 
inflicting unspeakable harm on those who hold views 
conflicting with theirs since organized religion was born. 

Faith and Treason contains themes and topics which 
are relevant not only to modern times but also to times 
long past (both differences in religion and terrorism have 
a way of cropping up over the ages). While the book is 
laden with details, it is made enjoyable by the way Fraser 
narrates the story as though its outcome were not a 
foregone conclusion. She makes the reader aware of the 
hypocritical behavior of both those who attempted to 
shatter the peace and those who claimed they were trying 
to preserve it, but she does not forget to mention the 
innocent people who were victimized, following the Plot’s 
detection, as a result of the government’s witch hunts. A 
person interested in the Gunpowder Plot would have a 
difficult time finding a book about it that is more complete 
Or more enjoyable than Antonia Fraser’s Faith and 
Treason. Ian Murphy 
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Nose of Turk, Tartar’s Lips, & 
Tongue of Equivocating Jesuit? 


Witches and Jesuits 


by Garry Wills 
New York: New York Public Library/Oxford University Press, 1995. 
223, ppt $1595; 


Every so often one will come across a story, 
shrouded in mystery, of a play that is supposedly cursed. 
William Shakespeare's Macbeth is one of those plays. 
Performances of it so often fail, with such a non- 
overwhelming response, that stories have arisen of its 
being cursed. It cannot be presented in such a way that 
the audience really enjoys it, in any special way. Author 
Garry Wills thinks he has discovered the reason for this, 
and in his book, Witches and Jesuits, he explains his 
theory. According to Wills, performances of Macbeth so 
often fail because modern audiences do not understand all 
the intricacies in the play, because they do not make the 
same associations that Shakespeare's audience would have. 
Certain events of the time should affect one’s 
understanding of the play, and modern audiences do not 
have knowledge of these particular events. 

In 1605, a group of Papists directed from Rome by a 
group of Jesuits rolled keg after keg of gunpowder under 
the English Parliament. They were planning on blowing 
up the building when the King was addressing Parliament, 
taking out the entire English government in one very 
short, very violent burst. The plot was discovered in time, 
but the news shook the entire nation to its very core. It 
would be very difficult to imagine it today. No one had 
ever attempted such a mass execution of government 
officials before, and the weapon, gunpowder, would be 
comparable to the threat associated with atomic weapons in 
the 1950's. It was considered to be the devil's invention. In 
Wills' words: "For a parallel we might imagine America in 
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the 1950's, and suppose that a communist cell — made up of 
Americans acting under foreign direction — has planted a 
nuclear device under the United States Capitol." 

If such a thing were to have happened, not only 
would it not be quickly forgotten, but it would be on the 
minds of the people during everything they did. If anyone 
ever mentioned the word "nuclear device," "COmmunist," 
or even "plot," or "overthrow," or anything of the like, the 
association would be immediate and strong. This was true 
for audiences of Shakespeare's time. If anyone mentioned 
the words "gunpowder," "blow up," "Jesuit," or anything 
related to them, they would have been thinking of the 
Gunpowder Plot of 1605. 

Wills examines Macbeth in light of this fact, also 
referring to certain other plays written at the time which 
contain similar references. Macbeth is full of language 
and hints which bring to mind the Gunpowder Plot. 
Modern directors, without aid of knowledge from the time, 
do not understand these references and cut them out or 
downplay them so much that they might as well not even 
be there. Without these, Macbeth is just the story of a 
murderer getting his just reward, not much more 
spectacular than any other. After all, that is an age-old 
story; that is far from new and innovative. Wills maintains 
that this is why modern performances fail so often. 

He looks at how the language in the play and the 
part of the witches would have triggered thoughts in the 
audience’s minds. For instance, the Jesuits were famous 
for using trickery, double language, and such to find ways 
to avoid lying. To them, it was of the utmost importance 
that they did not lie, but when the truth would get them in 
trouble, they had to do something, so they would tell the 
truth in such a way that they would avoid incriminating 
themselves. This use (or perhaps misuse) of language is 
found throughout Macbeth, especially from the witches. 
To us, it is just confusing and seems to be there for that 
purpose — to create confusion within the play. 
Shakespeare's audience would have thought immediately 
of Jesuits and the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. They would 
have thought of how, miraculously, by the grace of God, 
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their sovereign thwarted the most evil plot ever conceived 
until then. It has always been said that it is very 
important for a playwright to consider his expected 
audience when he writes, and, as we can see, Shakespeare 
was very conscious of his audience’s thoughts. 

Garry Wills uses his historical knowledge of the time 
period to bring new light to Macbeth, showing that the 
play is not "cursed," but simply misunderstood because of 
lack of knowledge. When examined in the light of the 
Gunpowder Plot, the play becomes more than just the story 
of a murderer receiving his punishment: it is the story of 
the struggle for an entire nation. Wills’s book is very 
interesting, and presents his argument in a way that 
makes things very clear and easy to understand. Wills is 
able to show that Macbeth is not a failure, but is the great 
literature we would expect from Shakespeare. 

Matthew Cost 


Barbs from the Bard 


Shakespeare’s Insults - 


Educating Your Wit 


by Wayne F. Hill and Cynthia J. Ottchen 
New York: Crown Trade Paperbacks, 1995. 343 pages. $12.00. 


Imagine what the world would be like if a New York 
City cab driver yelled out of his window, “ By this hand, I 
will take thee a box on the ear” ( Henry V, 4.1. 221-22), 
instead of, “ Hey, buddy! Do you want a knuckle sandwich 
or somethin’?” 

Or what if in a bar room brawl one drunken 
participant hurled at another, “ [My] care should be/ To 
comb your noddle with a three-legg’d stool” (The Taming 
of the Shrew, 1.1. 63-64). 

If not more peaceful, at least the earth would seem 
more civilized. That is the opinion of the husband and wife 
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team composeds of) Wayne mHill) ands GynthiaOttchen, 
Americans pursuing graduate work at Britain’ s Cambridge 
University. Hill and Ottchen decided to fill a book with 
various verbal abuses and barbs that William Shakespeare 
had put into his work. 

Hill and Ottchen came up with the idea for 
Shakespeare’s Insults- Educating your Wit after the couple 
viewed a student production of Twelfth Night in 1991. They 
left the theater that night slinging abuses at one another 
and the seed for their joint effort was planted. They 
collected five thousand insults from Shakespeare’s plays 
and organized them into a book, at first self-published with 
a print run of one thousand five hundred copies. 
Shakespeare’s Insults became a British best seller and was 
released in the United States in 1995. 

Shakespeare is, without a doubt, the master of 
insults. The authors wrote the book with the light-hearted 
suggestion that one should keep it near the telephone, on 
one’s desk, or in one’s pocket. They feel that one or 
another of the collected insults, invented by a genius at 
pointing out frailties or weaknesses of character, might be 
perfect to drop on a pretentious boss, a mother-in-law, or 
any other deserving benefactor. They could be right. If 
anyone called the annoying next-door neighbor a 
“venomous fool,” a "quintessence of dust,” a “pigeon 
liver,” a “canker of a calm world and a long peace,” or a 
“whoreson cullionary barbermonger,” he or she would 
most likely win the argument , if for no other reason than 
that the other party would be left in a state either of 
confusion or of uncontrollable laughter. 

Shakespeare shows his extraordinary control of 
words and his outstanding vocabulary simply in the broad 
selection of insults he employs in his work. He uses a few 
nouns and adjectives faithfully ( fool, wretch, slut, fellow, 
dishonest, wicked, lewd), but, for the most part, he varies 
his word selection immensely. Reading his clever barbs is 
such a change from listening to the repetitive barrage of 
insults commonly heard in a high school hallway. It would 
be remarkable to hear the school’s biggest bully call an 
unfortunate soul a “boil,” a “jolt head,” or a “pickle- 
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herring,” rather than the standard “loser,” “wimp,” or 
SJOTK 

Hill and Ottchen set up Shakespeare’s Insults in an 
efficient and extremely accessible way. After the Table of 
Contents comes a two-page explanation entitled, “How to 
Handle this Book.” In this handy guide, the duo claim that 
most people need insults. They think that people behave so 
abominably that they cry out for abuse and that charity 
moves us to meet this need. They believe that as The 
Complete Person one must not merely shout out common 
profanities to make a point but instead add a little touch of 
Shakespeare to one’s insults. Next they tell about the body 
of the book. It is split into three sections. The first is 
entitled “Name-Calling” and consists of quick, ready-to-use 
insults. They are set out in the singular, but the authors 
make clear that “if you must take on the whole riot of fools 
at once, these slurs work in the plural too.” The first 
subsection in part one is “General Abuse,” which contains 
such classic insults like ” fat and greasy citizen” and 
“wretch whose natural gifts were poor.” Next comes the 
“Knavery and Villainy” section. Shakespeare added 
adjectives, verbs, and nouns to the plain “knaves” and 
“villains,” making them into stinging insults. Examples 
are: a “foul knave”, a “whoremasterly villain” and, of 
course, a “most villainous knave.” The final section of 
name-calling is the “Expletive” section. These pungent 
outbursts are fairly common in Shakespeare’s plays and 
are often humorous and usually explosive. “Pish for thee,” 
“Fut!” and “A pox of wrinkles!” are only a very few of the 
semi-curses to erupt from the pages. 

Part Two lays out insults in order of Shakespeare’s 
plays. This way of setting up the abuses make them not as 
accessible for quick use, but reading through the section is 
still enjoyable. The barbs, usually consisting of one or two 
sentences, are lengthier than those in the first section. 


“For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as 


a covered goblet or worm- eaten nut.” 
(As You Like It, 3.4. 22-23) 
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“ He has not so much brain as ear-wax.” 
(Troilus and Cressida, 5.1.51-52) 


The book’s final section, “Ready Insults For 
Particular Occasions,” allows a reader to look up a certain 
situation or personal characteristic and choose a fitting 
insult to fling at an enemy. It gives abuses to aim at 
overweight people: “ [What a] mountain of mad flesh!” 
(Comedy of Errors 4.4. 152); at thin people: “You might 
have thrust him and all of his apparel into an eel-skin” 
(Henry IV, part 2 3. 2. 319-20 ); and at the ugly: “[Your] 
face is not worth sunburning” (Henry V 5. 2.150). Other 


sections include “Foul Emanations,” “Caterwauling,” 
“Unwholesome Ingestions,” “Basic Badness,” “Botchers and 
Lightweights,” “Boors and Bores,” “Looseness and 


Tightness,” and ” Windbaggery.” 

There is an index at the end of the collection for 
easy access to the insults. Overall, Hill and Ottchen do a 
fabulous job at making Shakespeare’s Insults easy to use. 
These first-time authors have succeeded in gathering 
together an enjoyable gallery of abuses from most 
Shakespeare’s works. They have reinforced Shakespeare’s 
cleverness and the snideness of his insults. 

Personally, I found the book to be lacking only in 
one small area. As I was reading, I often wished that Hill 
and Ottchen had included which of Shakespeare’s 
characters was slinging the insult. I feel that this tiny 
addition would have put many of the insults into more 
perspective for the readers. Other than that, I have 
absolutely no complaints about the book. I had often read 
Shakespeare and not fully realized how good he was at 
being humorous and snide. I wholeheartedly recommend 
this delightful book. It will definitely provide any reader 
with a laugh. And maybe the next time I am about to call 
someone a” jerk,” I will catch myself and instead say, “You 
indigest deformed lump! ” (Henry VI, Part 3) 

Emily Stevens 
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FOCUS ON FILM 


Every Famous Last Word 


Hamlet 


by William Shakespeare 
Directed by Kenneth Branagh. 


What are the first two words that come to everyone's 
mind when they think of the latest attempt at William 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, by Kenneth Branagh? Four hours. 
That is the new movie's claim to fame: it is the full, word- 
for-word Hamlet, nothing edited, no artificial flavoring or 
coloring added. Others have tried it before. So what makes 
Branagh's different from the others, besides its length? 

The movie stars an extremely diverse cast. Branagh 
himself plays the perfect Hamlet, performing beautifully 
in virtually every scene. His madness is perfect, confused, 
never overdone, and his puns are made with the best of 
timing and delivery. Derek Jacobi's Claudius is good; his 
only fault is to seem a little too genuine at times when he 
should be the "complete with a politician's smile" usurper- 
king. Richard Briers is excellent as the self-centered 
Polonius. Kate Winslet's Ophelia is good, but does not seem 
as young, inexperienced, and naive as she is usually 
portrayed. As Polonius is instructing her to ignore 
Hamlet's advances, we are shown bits of a mild sex scene 
between her and Hamlet, and this certainly does something 
to affect our first impression of her. The part of the first 
gravedigger seems almost to have been made for Billy 
Crystal's comic appearance, and Robin Williams pops in as 
a wonderfully entertaining Osric. Again, they would have 
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had a hard time finding anyone to better play the part. 
With all these actors, together with others including 
Gerard Depardieu, Charlton Heston, and Jack Lemmon, the 
Cast was Obviously chosen to entertain. 

The setting in which Branagh chose to place his 
Hamlet is one of the discussion points of this movie. I must 
admit, when I had first walked into the theater (a touch 
late, I confess), and saw Marcellus, Bernardo, and Horatio 
on guard, I thought I had walked in on the previews. I 
expected to see something which would be a bit, well, older, 
more "ancient" looking. When I got up for the ten minute 
intermission at the end of Act IV, scene iv, I heard two 
ladies talking about its being a sixteenth-century play set 
in an eighteenth-century castle, with the characters in 
nineteenth-century dress. Reviewers have had mixed 
views on this issue. Personally, I think blending of 
historical periods adds to the movie much more than it 
detracts. The setting of Blenheim Palace provides a 
beautiful backdrop to the story, and the characters’ 
somewhat modern dress makes the play more watchable. 

These things were undoubtedly done for the same 
reason that many other things were done in making this 
movie — to keep hold of the audience's attention for the full 
four hours. At times something struck me as a bit odd. For 
instance, I couldn't help noticing that Horatio reminded 
me strongly of a classmate of mine, in the dress 
department. This really caused no major problems, 
however. The story of Hamlet is, after all, somewhat 
timeless, and could be set in almost any age. 

Branagh's concern for keeping his audience 
interested is seen in more areas than the setting. It would 
be very hasty to think that any of those four hours are 
wasted time. The movie runs along at a quick pace, never 
slowing or getting bogged down. No time is provided for 
the audience to get bored. When characters are relating 
information, such as when the ghost tells Hamlet of his 
murder, or when letters are being read, we see scenes 
showing what they are telling. The scene in the forest, 
where Hamlet meets the ghost for the first time is 
dramatized, right to the very edge of being too much. At 
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this point, the director oversteps the boundaries a bit, but 
he manages to stay on the correct side of them for almost 
the whole of the play. The scenes are full of energy and 
excitement, such as when Hamlet, after he has killed 
Polonius, is running through passages and rooms all 
throughout the castle, disrupting people at their work, as 
he is pursued by Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and all the 
kings attendants. One can't help but smile and chuckle at 
this good old-fashioned chase scene, followed right up by 
Hamlet's wonderful wit concerning Polonius. 

The final duel breathes new life into the old, 
overdone scene, showing that Branagh was not about to let 
up at the climax. Fortinbras' crashing entrance, which 
makes it seem obvious that his intention was already to 
take over the Danish throne, has been criticized as taking 
too much interpretation into the director's hands. I must 
agree that it seems like a large dose of interpretation, but it 
certainly provides the movie that final burst of 
excitement. 

In all, I think Kenneth Branagh should be praised 
for creating a movie version of Hamlet which provides the 
entire play, word-for-word correct, and manages to keep 
the audience intently waiting for more. I highly 
recommend this movie — it is well worth the four-hour 


commitment. Matthew Cost 


ry 


Richard Crashaw 
(1615?-1649) 


A Hymn to the Name and Honor 
of the Admirable Saint Teresa 


Love, thou art absolute, sole Lord 

Of life and death. To prove the word, 

We'll now appeal to none of all 

Those thy old soldiers, great and tall, 

Ripe men of martyrdom, that could reach down 
With strong arms their triumphant crown: 
Such as could with lusty breath 

Speak loud, unto the face of death, 

Their great Lord's glorious name; to none 

Of those whose spacious bosoms spread a throne 
For love at large to fill. Spare blood and sweat: 
We'll see Him take a private seat, 

And make His mansion in the mild 

And milky soul of a soft child. 


Scarce has she learnt to lips a name 

Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 

Life should so long play with that breath 

Which spent can buy so brave a death. 

She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to do. 

Nor has she ever yet understood 

Why, to show love, she should shed blood; 

Yet, though she cannot tell you why, 

She can love, and she can die. 

Scarce has she blood enough to make 

A guilty sword blush for her sake; 

Yet has a heart dares hope to prove 

How much less strong is death than love... 
(ll. 1-28) 
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the 
flaming heart 


upon the book and 
Picture of the seraphical saint 


teresa 


(as she is usually ex- 


pressed with a Seraphim 
beside her.) 


Well-meaning readers! you that come as friends, 
And catch the precious name this piece pretends, 
Make not too much haste to admire 
That fair-cheeked fallacy of fire. 
That is a Seraphim, they say, 
And this the great Teresia. 
Readers, be ruled by me, and make 
Here a well-placed and wise mistake: 
You must transpose the picture quite 
And spell it wrong to read it right; 
Read him for her and her for him, 
And call the Saint the Seraphim. 
Painter, what didst thou understand, 
To put her dart into his hand! 
See, even the years and size of him 
Shows this the Mother Seraphim. 
This is the mistress-flame; and duteous he, 
Her happy fire-works here comes down to see. 
O most poor-spirited of men! 
Had thy cold pencil kissed her pen 
Thou couldst not so unkindly err 
To show us this faint shade for her. 
Why, man, this speaks pure mortal frame, 
And mocks with female frost love's manly flame. 
One would suspect thou meant'st to paint 
Some weak, inferior, woman saint. 
But had thy pale-faced purple took 
Fire from the burning cheeks of that bright book, 
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Thou wouldst on her have heaped up all 
That could be found seraphical: 
Whate'er this youth of fire wear fair, 
Rosy fingers, radiant hair, 
Glowing cheek and glistering wings, 
All those fair and flagrant things, 
But before all, that fiery dart 
Had filled the hand of this great heart. 
Do then as equal right requires, 
Since his the blushes be, and hers the fires, 
Resume and rectify thy rude design, 
Undress thy seraphim into mine. 
Redeem this injury of thy art, 
Give him the veil, give her the dart. 
Give him the veil, that he may cover 
The red cheeks of a rivaled lover, 
Ashamed that our world now can show 
Nests of new Seraphims here below. 
Give her the dart, for it is she 
(Fair youth) shoots both thy shaft and thee. 
Say, all yet wise and well-pierced hearts 
That live and die amidst her darts, 
What is 't your tasteful spirits do prove 
In that rare life of her and love? 
Say and bear witness. Sends she not 
A Seraphim at every shot? 
What magazines of immortal arms there shine! 
Heaven's great artillery in each love-spun line. 
Give then the dart to her who gives the flame, 
Give him the veil who kindly takes the shame. 
But if it be the frequent fate 
Of worst faults to be fortunate; 
If all's prescription, and proud wrong 
Hearkens not to an humble song, 
For all the gallantry of him, 
Give me the suffering Seraphim. 
His be the bravery of all those bright things, 
The glowing cheeks, the glistering wings, 
The rosy hand, the radiant dart; 
Leave her alone the Flaming Heart. 
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Leave her that, and thou shalt leave her 
Not one loose shaft, but love's whole quiver. 
For in love's field was never found 
A nobler weapon than a wound. 
Love's passives are his activ'st part, 
The wounded is the wounding heart. 
O heart! the equal poise of love's both parts, 
Big alike with wounds and darts, 
Live in these conquering leaves, live all the same; 
And walk through all tongues one triumphant flame. 
Live here, great heart; and love and die and kill, 
And bleed and wound; and yield and conquer still. 
Let this immortal life, where'er it comes, 
Walk in a crowd of loves and martyrdoms. 
Let mystic deaths wait on't, and wise souls be 
The love-slain witnesses of this life of thee. 
O sweet incendiary! show here thy art, 
Upon this carcass of a hard, cold heart; 
Let all thy scattered shafts of light, that play 
Among the leaves of thy large book of day, 
Combined against this breast, at once break in 
And take away from me myself and sin! 
This gracious robbery shall thy bounty be, 
And my best fortunes such fair spoils of me. 
O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 
By all thy dower of lights and fires; 
By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 
By all thy lives and deaths of love; 
By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 
By thy last morning's draught of liquid fire; 
By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; 
By all the heavens thou hast in Him, 
Fair sister of the seraphim, 
By all of Him we have in thee, 
Leave nothing of myself in me! 
Let me so read thy life that I 
Unto all life of mine may die! 
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Thomas Traherne 
(1637-1674) 


News 


News from a foreign county came 
As if my treasure and my wealth lay there; 
So much it did my heart inflame, 
"Twas wont to call my Soul into mine ear; 
Which thither went to meet 
The approaching sweet, 
And on the threshold stood 
To entertain the unknown Good. 
It hover'd there 
As if 'twould leave mine ear, 
And was so eager to embrace 
The joyful tidings as they came, 
‘Twould almost leave its dwelling-place 
To entertain that same. 


As if the tidings were the things, 
My very joys themselves, my foreign treasure — 
Or else did bear them on their wings — 
With so much joy they came, with so much pleasure. 
My Soul stood at that gate 
To recreate 
Itself with bliss, and to 
Be pleased with speed. A fuller view 
It fain would take, 
Yet journeys back would make 
Unto my heart; as if 'twould fain 
Go out to meet, yet stay within 
To fit a place to entertain 
And bring the tidings in. 
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What sacred instinct did inspire 
My soul in childhood with a hope so strong? 
What secret force moved my desire 
To expect my joys beyond the seas, so young? 
Felicity I knew 
Was out of view, 
And being here alone, 
I was that happiness was gone 
From me! For this 
I thirsted absent bliss, 
And thought that sure beyond the seas, 
Or else in something near at hand — 
I know not yet — since naught did please 
I knew — my Bliss did stand. 


But little did the infant dream 
That all the treasures of the world were by: 
And that himself was so the cream 
And crown of all which round about did lie. 
Yet thus it was: the Gem, 
Thy Diadem, 
The ring enclosing all 
That stood upon this earthly ball, 
The Heavenly eye, 
Much wider than the sky, 
Wherein they all included were, 
The glorious Soul, that was the King 
Made to possess them, did appear 
A small and little thing! 


Wonder 


How like an angel came I down! 
How bright are all things here! 
When first among his works I did appear, 
O how their glory me did crown! 
The world resembled his eternity, 
In which my soul did walk, 
And everything that I did see 
did with me talk. 


The skies in their magnificence, 
The lively, lovely air; 
O how divine, how soft, how sweet, how fair! 
The stars did entertain my sense, 
And all the works of God so bright and pure, 
So rich and great did seem, 
As if they ever must endure, 
In my esteem. 


A native health and innocence 
Within my bones did grow, 
And while my God did all his glories show, 
I felt a vigor in my sense 
That was all Spirit. I within did flow 
With seas of life like wine; 
I nothing in the world did know 
But 'twas divine. 


Harsh ragged objects were concealed, 
Oppression's tears and cries, 
Sins, grief, complaints, dissensions, weeping eyes, 
Were hid; and only things revealed 
Which heavenly spirits and the angels prize. 
The state of innocence 
And bliss, not trades and poverties, 
Did fill my sense. 
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The streets were paved with golden stones, 
The boys and girls were mine, 
O how did all their lovely faces shine! 
The sons of men were holy ones. 
Joy, beauty, welfare did appear to me 
And everything which here I found 
While like an angel I did see, 
Adorned the ground. 


Rich diamond and pearl and gold 
In every place was seen; 
Rare splendors, yellow, blue, red, white, and green, 
Mine eyes did everywhere behold. 
Great wonders clothed with glory did appear, 
Amazement was my bliss. 
That and my wealth was everywhere: 
No joy to this! 


Cursed and devised proprieties, 
With envy, avarice, 
And fraud, those fiends that spoil even paradise, 
Fled from the splendor of mine eyes. 
And so did hedges, ditches, limits, bounds: 
I dreamed not aught of those, 
But wandered over all men's grounds, 
And found repose. 


Properties themselves were mine, 
And hedges ornaments; 
Well, boxes, coffers, and their rich contents 
Did not divide my joys, but shine. 
Clothes, ribbons, jewels, laces, I esteemed 
My joys by others worn; 
For me they all to wear them seemed 
When I was born. 


The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


THE PROGRESS OF 
EARLY MODERN 
PROSE 


1. The Transition from 
Medieval to Modern 


In nearly every field of cul- 


tural endeavor, the Renaissance 
drew its inspiration and its models 
from the achievements of the Greco- 
Roman world. This reversion to the 
norms and styles of classical an- 
tiquity is most obvious in architec- 
ture, with the reappearance in four- 
teenth-century Italian buildings of 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian or- 
ders, triangular pediments, rounded 
arches, and ancient decorative mo- 
tifs — not that these elements, had 
been entirely absentin the build- 


ings of the intervening centuries, 
but that again they were being con- 
structed in ways that were self-con- 
sciously imitative of their ap- 
pearance in ancient buildings. The 
same tendency is also evident dur- 
ing this period in the realm of lan- 
guage and literature. Petrarch's 
campaign for the reform of late me- 
dieval Latinity looked to the lan- 
guage of Cicero, Virgil, and Ovid as 
its standard, and would not admit 
the "barbarisms" introduced in the 
centuries during which Latin had 
flourished as the living language of 
the Papal Curia and the schools. 
Here it was a matter mainly of 
grammar, syntax, and vocabulary, 
and the net effect of the reforms was 
to widen the gap between the new 
"classical" Latin and the late me- 
dieval vernaculars to whose struc- 
tures late medieval Latin had to 
some extent accommodated itself. 

* Notes to this article begin on page 43. 
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The influence of these ten- 
dencies in England has already been 
noted in the chapter on the recep- 
tion of Humanism there, and the 
fuller effect of this influence has 
been mentioned in connection with 
the Translation Movement. The 
transformation of English prose 
from its late medieval to its early 
modern version was accomplished 
with remarkable rapidity in the 
years between about 1400 and 1550. 
This evolution is not hard to trace 
by means of even a superficial read- 
ing of samples from the span of dec- 
ades in question: Chaucer's Boece 
(probably from ihe mid-1380's), 
Juliana of Norwich's Revelations 
(before 1416), the Paston letters 
(running through almost the entire 
fifteenth century), Malory's Morte 
d'Arthur (the 1460's), Caxton's 
Prefaces (the 1470's -'90's), More's 
History, cl, Richard Jil (aboutelois), 
through Elyot's Governor 
(published, 1531). 

Chaucer's prose, in contrast 
to his verse, was often tangled and 
ungainly; here it is, trying to wrap 
itself around one of Boethius's ar- 
guments on divine Providence: 


Ne I ne proeve nat thilke same 
resoun (as who seith, I ne allowe 
nat, or I ne preyse nat, thilke same 
resoun) by whiche that some men 
wenen that thei mowe assoilen 
and unknytten the knotte of this 
questioun. For certes thei seyn 
that thing nis nat to comen for that 
the purveaunce of God hath seyn 


byforn that it is to comen, but 
rathir the contrarie; and that is 
this: that, for that the thing is to 
comen, that therfore ne mai it nat 
ben hidd fro the purveaunce of 
God; and in this manere this ne- 
cessite slideth ayein into the con- 
trarie partie; ne it ne byhoveth nat 
nedes that thinges betiden that 
ben ipurveied, but it byhoveth 
hedes that things that been to 
comen ben ipurveied — but as it 
were Y travailed (as who seith, 
that thilke answere procedith 
ryght as though men travaileden 
Or weren besy) to enqueren the 
whiche thing is cause of the 
whiche thing, as whethir the pre- 
science is cause of the necessite of 
thinges to comen, or elles that the 
necessite of thinges to comen is 


cause of the purveiaunce.| 


Granted that the argument is ab- 
struse, Chaucer's effort to render it 
lucid in English is helped neither 
by his tendency write very long, 
strung-out sentences filled with re- 
dundancies, nor by the clutter of 
particles, doubled conjunctions, and 
multiple negatives. 

Contrast to this the style of 
a passage from one of More's works 
of controversy, the Answer to 
Frith's Letter, on a similar subject: 


Such blinde reasons of repug- 
maunce induceth many men into 
great error, some ascribing all 
thyng to destyny without any pow- 
er of mannes free wyll, and some 
gyuing al to mans owne wyll, and 
no forsyght at all unto the 
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prouidence of God, and al because 
the pore plind reason of man can- 
not se so farre, as to perceiue howe 
goddes prescience and mannes 
free wyll can stande and agree to- 


gyther.2 


The clarity and directness of this 
sample of More's style are striking, 
even if we take into account that it 
is dealing with an essentially sim- 
pler aspect of the argument about 
freedom and Providence. To R. W. 
Chambers, indeed, More's English 
writings form the crucial nexus in 
the development of our prose: 


More, then, connects Medieval 
England with Modern England, 
and he connects England with Eu- 
rope. Think of him first in con- 
nection with the continuity of the 
English speech, English prose, 
English literature. To the student 
of English prose his work is the 
great link which connects modern 
prose with the medieval prose of 
Nicholas Love, Walter Hilton, and 
Richard Rolle, and with the older 
English prose of the earlier Mid- 


dle Ages.3 


But if More is the link, then 
the prose style of Sir Thomas Elyot 
constitutes, so to speak, the staple 
to which it is attached on the mod- 
ern side of the coupling. Elyot was 
one of the first of our writers to 
concern himself explicitly with the 
improvement of English prose, and 
there is perhaps no better sample of 


his achievement than the famous 
passage from the Proem to The Book 
Called the Governor in which he de- 
clares this purpose: 


{Henry VIII] ... benignly receiving 
my book which I named The Gov- 
ernor, in the reading thereof soon 
perceived that I intended to aug- 
ment our English tongue whereby 
men should as well express more 
abundantly the thing that they 
conceived in their hearts 
(wherefor language was ordained) 
having words apt for the purpose, 
as also interpreted out of Greek, 
Latin, or any other tongue into 
English, as sufficiently as any one 
of the said tongues into another. 
His Grace also perceived that 
throughout the book there was no 
term new made by me of a Latin or 
French word, but it is there de- 
clared so plainly by one mean or 
other to a diligent reader that no 
sentence is thereby made dark or 
hard to be understanded.4 
Here, certainly, we sense 
that some sort of Great Divide has 
been decisively crossed, and we are 
breathing a different air. The dif- 
ference from More is attributable 
perhaps to care and art; after all, 
when the great Lord Chancellor 
turned out most of his English 
prose, he was either a very busy or a 
very afflicted man, and in any case 
his primary literary effort had been 
poured into the refinement of his 
Latin style in the earlier works 
such as the Utopia. It was the suc- 
ceeding generation of Humanists 
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like Elyot who concentrated on us- 
ing their competence in the classi- 
cal languages as a means of reshap- 
ing and expanding the expressive 
possibilities of their native tongue 
and on giving it a new grace. Like 
Eliot, the prose writers who came 
after him were intentional reform- 
ers: of religion, of education, of 
manners — and of language no less. 
They lived in a tempestuous time of 
swirling new influences inundating 
them from all sides, and they took it 
upon themselves, often with re- 
markable success, to channel these 
so that they could flow construc- 
tively into the great mainstream of 
English tradition. 

Thus, the sixteenth century 
as a whole proved to be a period of 
especially luxuriant linguistic 
growth, and the reign of Elizabeth | 
was characrterized by a particular 
exuberance in the use of the lan- 
guage. New words came pouring into 
the language from a variety of 
sources, classical and contempo- 
rary. New genres were adopted and 
invented, and English as a medium 
of expression was put to uses to 
which it had never before been bent, 
both in the hands of the translators 
and in those of the creative writers. 
Rather suddenly there appeared, all 
at the same time, something like a 
commercial theater; a market for 
prose narrative, both historical and 
fanciful; an enthusiasm for the 
singing of new and refined songs; a 
forum in the public print for lively 


and sometimes vituperative religi- 
ous and political controversy; a 
need for devotional literature in 
keeping with the recently reformed 
religion; a demand for textbooks and 
self-improvement literature to 
speed the children of the middle 
class along the paths of worldly 
success; and, finally, an enormous 
curiosity about the newest discov- 
eries in the rapidly developing sci- 
ences and the latest thinking in 
philosophy. And to meet these 
challenges and opportunities there 
arose a cohort of extraordinarily ta- 
lented people. 


2. Elizabethan 
Developments 


a. Euphuism 


It should not be surprising, 
then, that the further development 
of English prose headed off in 
several directions at once. Some of 
these led forward into the great 
achievements of the next two centu- 
ries; some of them, although fad- 
dishly successful for a _ while, 
proved to be dead ends. Of the lat- 
ter, the most memorable is a style 
known to history as "Euphuism." 
This style was the invention of John 
Lyly, a grandson of the great Hu- 
manist grammarian William Lily, 
and his artful substitution of a "y" 
for the "i" in the family name pres- 
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aged what he was about to do to the 
English language. In 1578 he pub- 
lished Euphues: The Anatomy of 
Wit, a strange concoction of dispa- 
rate genres: part sentimental ro- 
mantic novella, part epistolary es- 
say, part educational treatise 
(cribbed largely from Elyot's trans- 
lation of Plutarch), part apologetical 
tract, and part rhetorical manual. 
The book was wildly popular, and 
this success led to the publication 
two years later (1580) of a sequel, 
Euphues and His England, which did 
just as well with the public. Sud- 
denly everyone from the Court to the 
countryside was trying on the Eu- 
phuistic style, which was precious 
and strained, and the Euphuistic at- 
titude, which was both moralistic 
and sentimental. 

The paragraph below, ex- 
tracted from the first of these 
works, gives a good sample of the 
chief characteristics of the style: 
long, elaborately balanced sentences 
in which nearly every idea is ex- 
pressed twice in parallel construc- 
tions or cast into labored antithes- 
es, an annoying habit of alliteration, 
an artificial vocabulary of neolo- 
gisms looted from Greece and Rome, 
thick-coming figures of speech 
drawn from the rhetorical hand- 
books of the Humanists, an array of 
classical allusions which would 
have made even the learned grope 
for their reference books, and a 
copious stock of lore about plants 
and animals, much of it bogus. 


Describing how his hero, 
having arrived in Naples ("a place of 
more pleasure than profit, and yet 
of more profit than piety, the very 
walls and windows whereof shewed 
it rather to be the Tabernacle of Ve- 
nus than the Temple of Vesta"), has 
taken a lodging, Lyly continues: 


There frequented to this lodg- 
ing and mansion house as well the 
spider to suck poison of his fine 
wit, as the bee to gather honey, as 
well the drone as the dove, the fox 
as the lamb, as well Damocles to 
betray him as Damon to be true to 
him: Yet he behaved himself so 
warily, that he singled his game 
wisely. He could easily discern 
Apollo's music, from Pan his pipe, 
and Venus's beauty from Juno's 
bravery, and the faith of Laelius, 
from the flattery of Aristippus, for 
he welcomed all, but trusted none, 
he was merry but yet wary, that 
neither the flatterer could take ad- 
vantage to trap him in his talk, nor 
the wisest any assurance of his 
friendship: who being demanded 
of one what countryman he was, 
he answered, "What countryman 
am I not? if ] be in Crete, I can lie, 
if in Greece | can shift, if in Italy | 
can court it: if thou ask whose son | 
am also, I ask thee whose son I am 
not. I can carouse with Alexander, 
abstain with Romulus, eat with the 
Epicure, fast with the Stoic, sleep 
with Endymion, watch with Crysip- 
pus," using these speeches and 
other like. And old gentleman in 
Naples seeing his pregnant wit, his 
eloquent tongue somewhat taunt- 
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ing, yet with delight, his mirth 
without measure, yet not without 
wit, his sayings vainglorious, yet 
pithy, began to bewail his nurture: 
and to muse at his nature, being 
incensed against the one as most 
pernicious, and enflamed with the 
other as most precious: for he well 
knew that so rare a wit would in 
time either breed an intolerable 
trouble, or bring an incomparable 
treasure to the common weal: at 
the one he greatly pitied, at the 


other he rejoiced.» 


This style was by no means limited 
to use in narrative, even if that use 
had been the principal source of is 
popularity; in the next passage we 
can see how Lyly could put it to 
another purpose in the prologue of 
his play Campaspe (1581): 


Basil softly touched yieldeth a 
sweet scent, but chafed in the 
hand a rank savor: we fear, even 
so, that our labors slily glanced on 
will breed some content, but exam- 
ined to the proof small commen- 
dation ... There went two nights 
to the begetting of Hercules. 
Feathers appear not on the phoe- 
nix under seven months, and the 
mullberry is twelve in budding; 
but our travails are like the hare's, 
who at one time bringeth forth, 
nourisheth, and engendreth again; 
or like the brood of trochilus, 
whose eggs in the same moment 


that they are laid become birds.© 


This kind of artificial and 
overblown language appealed irre- 


sistibly to something in the charac- 
ter of that Elizabethan society of 
middle-class parvenus in which 
Lyly moved, and its inventor soon 
found himself with a flock of imita- 
tors eager to cash in on the proven 
saleability of the Euphues books. 
Chief among these was Robert 
Greene, who within a decade (the 
1580's) turned out more than twenty 
similar short novellas, including 
one entitled Euphues his Censure to 
Philautus (1587), a direct continua- 
tion of Lyly's narrative, and another 
entitled Menaphon, Camilla's Alar- 
um to Sleeping Euphues (1589), 
which, in fact, features neither Eu- 
phues nor Camilla, but seems to 
have made use of their names in the 
title solely to attract readers who 
could not get enough of them. But 
the fact that what was in the book 
did not really have much to do with 
its title was also a sign that Greene 
himself, who later professed to be 
embarrassed by his Euphuistic pro- 
ductions, was becoming increasingly 
independent of Lyly's effete subject 
Matter and stylistic mannerisms, 
and he abandonned them entirely in 
the 1590's. 

Meanwhile, Barnabe Riche, 
with his Strange and Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Don Simonides, a Gen- 
tleman Spaniard (1581), and John 
Dickenson with his Arisbas: Eu- 
phues amidst his Slumbers, or Cu- 
pid's Journey to Hell (1594) were 
catering to the same apparently in- 
exhaustible appetite, and Thomas 
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Lodge was feeding it too with his 
Rosalind, Euphues' Golden Legacy 
(1590), and Euphues' Shadow 
(1592). By that time, however, as 
Green had sensed, the hunger of the 
public for such works had actually 
begun to be sated, and some of the 
later efforts in the genre owe little 
more to Lyly than their titles. A 
new, more realistic, less florid style 
was setting in, and the fiction-read- 
ing public's taste was turning in the 
direction of travel tales and histor- 
ical narratives like those of Thomas 
Nashe (The Unfortunate Traveler, 
1594) and Thomas Deloney ( Jack of 
Newbury, 1597). Furthermore, in 
the works of the latter especially, 
the middle class could enjoy the ex- 
quisite pleasure of reading about 
itself, whether in its own late Tudor 
setting (The Gentle Craft, 1597) or 
projected back into the reign of 
Henry I ( Thomas of Reading, 1600). 
Greene went even further, treating 
his respectable readers to vividly 
rendered scenes from the lives of 
the criminal underclass in his 
"Cony-Catching" pamphlets (1591- 
1592) and to the sometimes lurid 
details of his own life in a series of 
autobiographical works which ap- 
peared during roughly the same pe- 
riod. 

Resistance to Euphuism was 
never entirely absent, even during 
its heyday. At about the time that 
Greene was somewhat cynically 
cashing in on it, Shakespeare was 
having fun at its expense. As early 


as Love's Labor's Lost (1588), very 
probably only his second play, he 
had expressed his disdain for: 


Taffeta phrases, silken terms 
precise, 

Three-pil'd hyperboles, spruce 
affectation, 


Figures pedantical./ 


Later, when Shakespeare sought to 
endow the utterances of Sir John 
Falstaff with a certain mock-sen- 
tentiousness, it is to Euphuism that 
he turned for the desired tone. In 
the scene where the old roué, pre- 
tending to be King Henry IV, is lec- 
turing Prince Hal on the reform of 
his ways, he engages in a hilarious 
parody of the Euphuists' elaborate 
belaboring of the obvious through 
circumlocution, strained figures of 
speech, and fake nature-lore: 


Harry, 1 do not only marvel 
where thou spendest they time, 
but also how thou art accompa- 
nied. For though the camomile, 
the more it is trodden on, the 
faster it grows, so youth, the more 
it is wasted, the sooner it wears. 
That thou art my son | have partly 
they mother's word, partly my own 
opinion, but chiefly a villainous 
trick of thine eye and a foolish 
hanging of thy nether lip that 
doth warrant me. If then thou be 
son to me, here lies the point: why, 
being son to me, art thou so point- 
ed at? Shall the blessed sun of 
heaven prove a micher and eat 
blackberries? A question not to be 
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asked. There is a thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of, 
and it is known to many in our 
land by the name of pitch. This 
pitch (as ancient writers do re- 
port) doth defile; so doth the com- 
pany thou keepest. For, Harry, 
now I do not speak to thee in 
drink, but in tears; not in pleasure, 
but in passion; not in words only, 


but in wocs also...8 


Yet it is in Hamlet that Shakespeare 
delivered his ripest parodies of the 
Euphuistic style, and in that play 
he assigns it to the characters he 
wishes to depict as most worthy of 
disdain: the hypocritical Claudius, 
the fatuous Polonius, the foppish 
Osric. Here is the King at his un- 
ctuous worst, speaking in Euphuis- 
tic antitheses: 


Though yet of Hamlet our dear 
brother's death 

The memory be green, and that it 
us befitted | 

To bear our hearts in grief, and 
our whole kingdom 

To be contracted in one brow of 
woc, 

Yet so far hath discretion fought 
with nature 

That we with wisest sorrow think 
on him 

Together with remembrance of 
ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, 
now our Queen, 

Th'imperial jointress to this war 
like state, 

Have we, as 'twere, with a 
defeated joy, 


With an auspicious and a 
dropping eye, 

With mirth in funeral, and with 
dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight 
and dole, 


Taken to wife. .. .9 


And here is Polonius, in words that 
echo to some extent the passage on 
the character of Euphues quoted 
above, giving his dubious and un- 
consciously ironic parting advice to 
Laertes: 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought 
his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their 
adoption tried, 

Grapple them unto they soul with 

: hoops of steel, 

But do not dull thy palm with 
entertainment 

OF each new-haiched, unfledged 
courage. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but being 
in, 

Bear't that th'opposéd may beware 
of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few 
thy voice; 

Take each man's censure, but re 
serve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, 

_-- not gaudy, 

For the apparel oft proclaims the 
man, 

And they in France of the best 
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rank and station 

Are of a most select and generous, 
chief in that. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and 
friend, 

And borrowing dulleth the edge of 
husbandry. 

This above all, to thine own self be 
true, 

And it must follow, as the night 
the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to 

any man.10 


And here is Osric, that glass of 
courtly fashion, speaking a language 
so loaded down with Euphuisms that 
he has great difficulty saying what 
he means to say: 


Sir, here is newly come to court 
Laertes — believe me, and absolute 
gentleman, full of most excellent 
differences, of very soft society and 
great showing. Indeed, to speak 
feelingly of him, he is the card or 
calendar of gentry; for you shall 
lind in him the continent of what 
part a gentleman would see. 11 


And Hamlet, mocking his manner of 
speech, answers him: 


Sir, his definement suffers no per- 
dition in you, though, I know, to 
divide him inventorially would 
dozy th'arithmetic of memory, and 
yet but yaw in respect of his quick 
sail. But, in the Verity of extol- 
ment, I take him to be a soul of 
great article, and his infusion of 


such dearth and rareness as, to 
make true diction of him, his sem- 
blable is his mirror, and who else 
would trace him, his umbrage, 
nothing more.12 


How widely Shakespeare's 
disdain for Euphuism was shared at 
this time is hard estimate. As we 
have already noted, it was beginning 
to be evinced by some of his fellow 
writers, even some of those who, like 
Greene, had once practiced it to 
their great profit. Since Hamlet 
comes from around the turn of the 
century (1600-1601), the writing of 
these parodies coincides with the 
turn in public taste, although it was 
not until 1627, two years into the 
reign of Charles I, that Michael 
Drayton would write to Henry Reyn- 
olds that, in their Euphuistic phase, 
he and his contemporaries sounded 
"all like mere lunatics"; and only 
later still, in 1632, did Edward 
Blount pen this reminiscence of 
Lyly's influence: 


Euphues and his England 
began first that language. All our 
ladies were then his scholars, and 
that beauty in court which could 
not parley Euphuism was a little 
regarded as she which not there 


speaks of French.13 


By the accession of James ], 
indeed, the taste for prose fiction, 
having been glutted for two decades 
on a diet of Euphuism and its later 
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developments, had practically dis- 
appeared, replaced by a market for 
geography (Sir Walter Raleigh, The 
Discovery of the Large, Rich, and 
Beautiful Empire of Guiana, 1596; 
Richard Hakluyt, Principal Naviga- 
tions, Voyages, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation, 1600) and for 
history (Raleigh, History of the 
World, 1614). But the Euphuistic 
narratives did not simply fade away, 
leaving not a rack behind; they have 
bequeathed us a modest legacy, 
thanks especially to Shakespeare's 
habit of borrowing other people's 
stories: Greene's Pandosto yielded 
the plot for The Winter's Tale, 
Barnabe Riche's Euphuistic Of 
Apolonius and Silla formed the ba- 
sis of Twelfth Night, and Lodge's 
Rosalind was transmogrified into 
As You Like It. 


b. Sidney and his 
Influence 


Before we go on to consider 
the prose of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, we must pause to note 
two important counter-currents of 
the Elizabethan era. Not all of 
Lyly's generation followed him down 
the primrose path of Euphuism; 
there were several other stylistic 
trends of some importance, three of 
which will detain us here. 

The first of these, which can 
be seen as a more direct continua- 
tion of the line begun by Elyot, is 


represented Sir Philip Sidney, a 
man of enormous prestige in his own 
time whose reputation has for the 
most part withstood the critical 
scrutiny of succeeding generations. 
He too assayed the narrative art, 
mixing prose with verse in The 
Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, a 
work just as romantic but far less 
mannered than Lyly's Euphues. 
Sidney's Arcadia exists in two ver- 
sions, the "Old Arcadia," composed 
between 1577 and 1580 but not 
published until this century. When 
the author died championing the 
cause of Protestantism in the Low 
Countries at the Battle of Zutphen on 
13 September 1586, he was in the 
midst of reworking this manuscript. 
The incomplete result of this revi- 
sion was the so-called "New Arca- 
dia," published by its lady dedica- 
tee first in 1590, then with further 
revisions in 1593. Hence, while 
written during the height of the Eu- 
phuistic vogue, it was made avail- 
able to the public just as the trend 
of taste was beginning to turn, and 
it was able to have a salubrious ef- 
fect on the further development of 
style. For Sidney's style is, by con- 
trast to that of the Euphuists, di- 
rect, restrained, often understated, 
never purely ornamental. Here is a 
passage from the Arcadia which 
seems apt for stylistic comparison 
and contrast with the first of the 
two cited earlier from Lyly, since it 
too delineates character, in this in- 
stance that of the Arcadian king: 
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Here dwelleth and reigneth this 
prince (whose picture you see) by 
name Basilius; a prince of suffi- 
cient skill to govern so quiet a 
country, where the good minds of 
the former princes had set down 
good laws, and the well-bringing 
up of the people did serve as a 
most sure bond to hold them. But 
to be plain with you, he excels in 
nothing so much as in the zealous 
love of the people, wherein he 
doth not only pass all his own 
foregoers but, as 1 think, all the 
princes living. Whereof the cause 
is that though he exceed not in the 
Virtues which get admiration, as 
depth of wisdom, height of courage 
and largeness of magnificence, yet 
is he notable in those which stir 
affection, as truth of word, meek- 
ness, courtesy, mercifulness and 


liberality. 14 


There is no need to elaborate on the 
contrast we seek to illustrate: going 
from Euphues his England to The 
Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia is 
like passing from a thicket onto a 
well-kept lawn. 

Sidney is of especial impor- 
tance because he did not restrict the 
exercise of his gift for vigorous, 
healthy, disciplined prose to narra- 
tive alone. A work for which he is 
just as well remembered, and which 
has exercised a far greater in- 
fluence since his time, is his 
Defence of Poesy, published 
posthumously in 1595. Such a de- 
fense was necessary because of the 


attacks of the Puritans, already very 
much in evidence on the Elizabethan 
cultural scene, who found much of 
the literature of their period, but 
especially its poetry, profane and 
dangerous in its power to charm the 


mind.!5It is to these objections that 
Sidney addresses himself directly 
in the following justly famous pas- 


sage: 


Now therein of all sciences (I 
speak still of human, and according 
to the human conceit) is our poet 
the monarch. For he doth not only 
show the way, but giveth so sweet a 
prospect into the way, as will entice 
any man to enter into it. Nay, he 
doth, as if your journey should lie 
through a fair vineyard, at first give 
you a cluster of grapes, that full of 
that taste, you may long to pass fur- 
ther. He beginneth not with ob- 
scure definitions, which must blur 
the margins with interpretations, 
and load the memory with doubt- 
fulness; but he cometh to you with 
words set in delightful proportion, 
either accompanied with, or pre- 
pared for, the well enchanting skill 
of music; and with a tale forsooth 
he cometh unto you, with a tale 
which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney 
corner. And, pretending no more, 
doth intend the winning of the 
mind from wickedness to virtue — 
even as the child is often brought to 
take most wholesome things by hid- 
ing them in such other as have a 
pleasant taste, which, if one should 
begin to tell them the nature of 
aloes or rhabarbarum they should 
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receive, would sooner take their 
physic at their ears than at their 
mouth. So it is in men (most of 
which are childish in the best 
things, till they be cradled in their 
graves): glad will they be to hear 
the tales of Hercules, Achilles, 
Cyrus, Aeneas, and, hearing them, 
must needs hear the right descrip- 
tion of wisdom, valor, and justice; 
which, if they had been barely, that 
is to say, philosophically, set out, 
they would swear they be brought 


to school again.16 


Sidney's example was fol- 
lowed by works from a host of other 
poets who sprang to the defense of 
their art and who incidentally took 
the occasion to write significant 
works on poetic theory, for example: 
William Webbe's Discourse of Eng- 
lish Poetry (1586), George Putten- 
ham's Art of English Poetry (1589), 
John Harington's Brief Apology of 
Poetry and of the Author (1591), 
Francis Meres's Palladis Tamia, and 
Thomas Campion's Observations in 
the Art of English Poetry (1602), 
which proposed the adoption of 
classical-style quantitative meters 
in English, an idea of dubious merit 
which called forth a refutation in 
Samuel Daniel's Defense of Rime 
(1603). Behind them these writers 
had, not only Sidney's Defence, 
which at least some of them surely 
saw in manuscript before its de- 
layed publication, but George Gas- 
coigne's much earlier Certain Notes 
of Instruction concerning the Mak- 


ing of Verse or Rime in English 
(1575), which had been free to ex- 
pound its theories without engaging 


in polemics.!7 


c. The Marprelate Tracts 
and their Aftermath 


The Puritan attacks to which 
Sidney and some of the rest were re- 
sponding had been couched largely 
in another of the important forms of 
Elizabethan prose literature, the 
popular tract, a form which the Pu- 
ritans favored for the dissemination 
of their ideas. These were seldom 
greater in length than a pamphlet; 
they could be rapidly produced on 
clandestine presses and just as rap- 
idly distributed by hand throughout 
London and certain other sizable 
towns. Though they aimed their 
barbs at learned doctors of the 
Church of England and other mem- 
bers of the Elizabethan Establish- 
ment, the intended audience was for 
the most part far from genteel or 
well-educated; rather, they were the 
newly (and sometimes barely) liter- 
ate members of the growing lower- 
middle class. These people did not 
have much patience with florid rhe- 
toric, which in any case smacked to 
them of the despised prelacy. Their 
attention had to be kept by a taut, 
racy, vivid style that would mince 
no words, and this is precisely what 
the Puritan writers were capable of 
providing them. 
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The most notable tracts of 
this sort, known collectively as the 
"Marprelate Tracts" from the pseu- 
donym adopted by several writers of 
them, were occasioned by the ap- 
pearance in 1587 of a book by a cer- 
tain Dr. Bridges, Dean of Salisbury, 
defending the episcopal form of 
Church government against the Pu- 
ritan insistence on a form less sa- 
cerdotal and more egalitarian. This 
work immediately drew the fire of 
two zealous and already well-known 
Puritans, who each published a book 
of their own expressing an anti- 
prelatical point of view. This might 
have been the end of it except for a 
decision by the authorities to raid 
the press of the printer who had 
issued these rejoinders, one Robert 
Waldegrave. In reaction to this raid 
Waldegrave went underground, and, 
having acquired another press 
which he secretly moved from place 
to place, he began publishing a 
stream of tracts striking back at the 
bishops and their well-established 
literary supporters. Eventually, 
after Waldegrave had grown weary of 
the strain of these clandestine op- 
erations and fled abroad, a whole 
network of others continued the op- 
eration until their portable press 
was seize at Manchester in the sum- 
mer of 1589. Hence, just as the Ar- 
mada had ceased to be a menace and 
its tattered remnants had limped 
away to Cadiz, the general rejoicing 
was soured by the unwillingness of 
the more radical wing of English 


church to accept the compromises on 
worship and Church polity which 
Elizabeth favored. 

To this day it is not known 
for certain who wrote as "Martin 
Marprelate," although we know a 
great deal of other things, thanks to 
the relentless detective work of the 
Star Chamber's agents, about people 
involved in one way or another in 
printing and distributing the tracts. 
Whoever the author or authors may 
have been, a certain amount of sat- 
isfaction was taken in taunting their 
opponents with this successful 
maintenance of anonymity: 


Whoever Martin is, neither thou, 
nor any man or woman in England 
shall know while you live, suspect 
and trouble as many as you will; 
and therefore save your money in 
seeking him, for it may be he is 
nearer you than you are ware of. 

. - | am alone. No man under 
heaven is privy, or hath been 
privy, unto my writings against 
you. I use the advice of none 


therein. 18 


In the wake of their press's capture, 
several suspects were taken in and 
examined — some under torture — but 
they never broke. One, John Penry, 
was eventually hanged on another 
charge; a second, John Udall, died in 
prison; but the third principal sus- 
pect, Job Throckmorton, eventually 
won acquittal. So the secret re- 
mains. Yet these anonymous writers 
had a surprisingly widespread and 
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lasting effect, not on church govern- 
ment, but on the literary trade of 
the period. Some critics, Tucker 
Brooke among them, even find their 
influence in certain scenes from 
Shakespeare. He cites a parallel, for 
example, between a snippet from a 
pamphlet called The Epistle of Mar- 
tin Marprelate (1588) and a re- 
markably similar couple lies from 
the Bard. 
Marprelate: 


Bishops are cogging and cozening 
knaves. This priest went to buffets 
with his son-in-law for a bloody 
nose. Well fare, all good tokens. 


Shakespeare: 


Then it was not for nothing that 
my nose fell a-bleeding on Black- 
Monday last, at six o'clock i' the 
morning, falling out that year on 
Ash-Wednesday was four year in 


the afternoon. 19 


Whatever the influence of 
the Marprelate and other Puritan 
tracts may or may not have been di- 
rectly upon Shakespeare, their in- 
fluence on others cannot be doubted. 
First of all, although the bishops 
themselves could not lower their 
dignity to reply in kind to these at- 
tacks on them, they were able to 
enlist a number of very distin- 
guished writers to do so for them. 
Matching their opponents blow for 
blow, these defenders of the Eliza- 
bethan Settlement also chose to re- 


main anonymous, although, of 
course, the necessity of doing so was 
nowhere near so pressing in their 
case. And so we have a good idea of 
who the writers of most of the Anti- 
Marprelate pamphlets actually were. 
One of their earliest products, Pap 
with an Hatchet (1589) is certainly 
by Lyly, who managed to drop his 
Euphuisms for the occasion. Anoth- 
er early effort, An Almond for a 
Parrot, is almost certainly by 
Greene. But the most zestful and 
successful of all were those by Tho- 
mas Nashe, a man about literary 
London who had already made a 
name for himself by lampooning the 
Euphuists in The Anatomy of Ab- 
surdity (1589) and was by far the 
best equipped to engage the Mar- 
prelate tracts in terms close to their 
own. The most bracing effect of this 
literary tussle in the mud, then, was 
to restore some of the snap and zing 
to the prose of the professional 
writers and to promote in their 
styles a clarity and suppleness and 
closeness to ordinary speech which 
had been notably missing from the 
fine writing of the previous decade 
or two. 

Long after the Marprelate 
press had been confiscated and the 
pamphlets had ceased to appear, 
Nashe and others continued to write 
in the vein they had tapped during 
the controversy, adapting it for oth- 
er contests among them, less seri- 
Ous, perhaps, but no less fun. This 
eagerness for battle kept the rhe- 
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toric fresh. Following up on the 
success of his Anatomy, Nashe 
published a second work of social 
and literary satire, Pierce Penniless 
his Supplication to the Devil. Here 
is a characteristic sample, in which 
he is railing at Gabriel Harvey, one 
of two brothers of obscure origins 
who had come to London to pursue a 
literary career and one of Nashe's 
favorite targets: 


Have | not an indifferent pretty 
vein in spur-galling an ass? If 
you knew how extemporal it 
were at this instant, and with 
what haste it is writ, you would 
say so. But I would not have 
vou think that all this that is 
set down here is in good ear- 
nest... but only to show how 
for a need J could rail if I were 


thoroughly fired.20 


In spite of Nashe's protestation that, 
intending no harm, he was merely 
demonstrating the kind of thing he 
could do if he really wanted to, 
Harvey — whose brother Richard, a 
learned divine, had provoked the 
author by taking a swipe at him in 
print — did not think it all in good 
fun. Shortly before, in A Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier (1592), he had 
been skewered by Nashe's friend 
Greene, who had also recently honed 
the edge of his prose in the Mar- 
preiate controversy. Harvey pre- 
pared to sue the both of them and 
was prevented from doing so only by 
Greene's untimely death. Now mat- 


ters became really serious, for 
Nashe believed that Harvey's fulmi- 
nations had contributed to causing 
his friend's early demise, and so let 
loose with a scurrilous pamphlet 
defending Greene and savaging Har- 
vey (Strange News of the Intercept- 
ing Certain Letters and a Convoy of 
Verses as They Were Going Privily 
to Victual the Low Countries; Janu- 
ary, 1593). Nashe then experienced 
a partial change of heart and at- 
tempted to put an end to the battle 
by offering a weak apology and for- 
swearing "fantastical satirism" in 
Christ's Tears over Jerusalem 
(September, 1593). But Harvey, who 
had earlier seemed willing to for- 
give Nashe, though not Greene, 
countered with Pierce's Supereroga- 
tion (1593), from which the follow- 
ing will convey the tone: 


Vain Nashe, railing Nashe, 
craking Nashe, bibbing Nashe, 
baggage Nashe, swaddish Nashe, 
roguish Nashe, Nash the bel- 
wether of the scribbling flock, 
the swish-swash of the press, 
the bum of impudency, the 
shambles of beastliness, the 
poiecat of Paul's Churchyard, 
the screech-owi of London, the 
toadstool of the realm, the scor- 
ning-stock of the world, and the 
horrible confuter of four let- 


ters.21 


This is high dudgeon indeed. Yet, 
although he did not realize it, Har- 
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vey had been bested in the contro- 
versy to such a degree that Nashe 
saw no further need to reply, desp- 
ite another sally by his opponent in 
A New Letter of Notable Contents, 
which appeared late in the same 
year. For some reason the fight 
broke out again in a single exchange 
of blows just past the middle of the 
decade, when Nashe put out Have 


with You to Saffron Walden,22 or 
Gabriel Harvey's Hunt Is Up (1596), 
which Tucker Brooke deemed "cruel, 
crushing, complete, perhaps the 
brightest and most pungent of all 
Nashe's work of raillery." Later 
someone (very likely not Harvey) 
attempted an answer in The Trim- 
ming of Thomas Nashe (1597), but it 
was ineffectual. After collaborating 
with Ben Jonson on a play called The 
Isle of Dogs, which got them both 
into trouble, Nashe indulged one 
more satirical fling, Nashe's Lenten 
Stuff, or the Praise of the Red Her- 
ring (1599), but he did not mention 
Harvey. Meanwhile the censors, 
whose interest had perhaps been 
touched off by the offensive play, 
had turned their attention to the by 
now tepid ashes of the controversy 
and decided rather belatedly to put 
both the contestants under a ban, 
decreeing, "That all Nashe's books 
and Dr. Harvey's books be taken, 
wheresoever they may be found, and 
that none of their books be ever 
printed hereafter." The fact that all 
of Nashe's and all of Dr. Harvey's 
books may still be obtained from li- 


braries shows exactly how short a 
run this writ ever had. 

The net result of all of this 
popular and controversial writing, 
combined with the example of Sid- 
ney's more refined and graceful 
style, was not only to bury Euphu- 
ism pretty much forever (though ab- 
surdly ornate and artificial styles 
have gotten invented and reinvented 
from time to time throughout the 
subsequent history of our litera- 
ture) but also to produce a supple 
and lively narrative medium for the 
next century to inherit and improve. 
The late Elizabethan's themselves 
were conscious of this improvement 
in the expressive powers of their 
language, and Thomas Heywood was 
anxious to assign a share of the 
credit for it, certainly with some 
justification, for the theater as well: 


Our English tongue, which hath 
been the most harsh, uneven, and 
broken language of the world, part 
Dutch, part Irish, Saxon, Scotch, 
Welsh, and indeed a gallimaffry of 
many, but perfect in none, is now 
by this secondary means of playing 
continually refined, every writer 
striving in himself to add a new 
flourish unto it; so that in process, 
from the most rude and unpol- 
ished tongue in it grown to a most 
perfect and composed language, 
and many excellent works and 
elaborate poems writ in the same, 
that many nations grow ena- 
moured of our tongue, before des- 


pised.23 
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As a final measure of this 
progress, as it stood on the 
threshold of the Jacobean era, can 
be taken from the following passage 
of News from Hell... (1606) by 
Thomas Dekker, whose later better 
remembered work, The Gull's Horn- 
book (1609), took up directly from 
where Greene had left off in his 
"coney-catching" pamphlets. 


In a few minutes, therefore, is he 
come to the bankside of Archeron, 
where you are not baited by whole 
kennels of yelping watermen, as 
you are at Westminster-bridge, and 
ready to be torn to pieces to have 
twopence towed out of your purse. 
No, shipwrights there could hardly 
live; there's but one boat, and in 
that one Charon is the only ferry- 
man; so that if a Cales knight 
should baw! his heart out, he can- 
not get a pair of oars there to do 
him grace with "I plied your wor- 
ship first," but must be glad to go 
with a sculler. By which means, 
though the fare be small (for the 
waterman's wages was a first but a 
halfpenny, then it came to a pen- 
ny, 'tis now mended and is grown 
to three halfpence; for all things 
wax dear in hell, as well as upon 
earth, by reason ‘tis so populous) 
yet the gains of it are greater in a 
quarter then ten western barges 
get in a year. Ditchet Ferry comes 


nothing near it.24 


d. Richard Hooker 
and Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity 


The effort of the London 
pamphleteers in answer to the Mar- 
prelate Tracts addressed the issue 
they had raised on their own popu- 
lar level, and on that level they did, 
indeed, require to be answered. But 
these issues, involving profound 
theological questions with constitu- 
tional ramifications, were not, in 
the end, capable of any genuine res- 
olution at that level. This part of 
the task, which the authorities of 
the Church of England could not af- 
ford to neglect, would have to be 
taken up in a style far different 
from that of popular controversy. It 
would require the talents of a writer 
deeply verse in divinity as well as 
gifted with a impressive and lucid 
prose style. And just such a man 
came forward for this service at 
precisely the right moment. 

In 1591 Richard Hooker, a 
thirty-seven-year-old clergyman 
attached to The Temple as chaplain 
to its barristers, volunteered to de- 
fend the polity of the established 
church through a systematic trea- 
tise addressed to the learned rather 
than the vulgar. He was in every 
way perfectly qualified for the as- 
signment. Not only had he already 
proven his mettle in theological 
debate in an earlier exchange with 
the Puritan Walter Travers, his 
erstwhile colleague at The Temple, 
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over the question of predestination, 
but he had also gained a reputation 
for piety and moral probity which 
his opponents could not impugn. 
Accordingly, Archbishop Whitgift, 
the primate of the day, obtained for 
him country benefices, first near 
Salisbury and later in Kent, where 
he would have ample leisure to dev- 
ote to his task. The first fruits of 
his labor, Of the Laws of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, Books I through IV, 
were published in 1593, the very 
long Book V in 1597, and the re- 
maining three books were completed 
by the time of his death in 1600, 
although they were not published 
until the middle of the next century 
at a time when the points at issue 
were no longer of urgent political 
import and the first five books were 
already considered a monument of 
English prose. 

Although Hooker acknowl- 
edged the mischief done by "the 
scurrilous and more than satirical 
immodesty of Martinsim," his prin- 
cipal opponents were men of far 
weightier substance: Travers, once 
again, and Thomas Cartwright, a Pu- 
ritan divine who had imbibed his 
Genevan convictions at the source 
during the reign of Mary and had 
published The Book of Discipline ( 
), a manifesto urging the restruc- 
turing of the Church of England 
along presbyterian lines. These 
men, for whose views he had nothing 
but antipathy verging on contempt, 
he nonetheless treated with a cer- 


tain courtesy, even if somewhat 
tinged with a gentle irony. Having 
explained how he had felt himself 
duty-bound to consider the possible 
correctness of his opponents ideas, 
Hooker continues: 


... there was in my poor under- 
standing no remedy, but to set 
down this as my final resolute per- 
suasion: "Surely the present form 
of church-government which the 
laws of this land have established 
is such, as no law of God nor rea- 
son of man hath hitherto been al- 
leged of force sufficient to prove 
they do ill, who to the uttermost of 
their power withstand the altera- 
tion thereof." Contrariwise, the 
other, which instead of it we are 
required to accept, is only by error 
and misconceit named the ordi- 
nance of Jesus Christ, no one proof 
as yet brought for whereby it may 
clearly appear to be so in very 
deed. 

The explication of which two 
things I have here thought good to 
offer into your own hands, heartily 
heartily beseeching you even by 
the meekness of Jesus Christ, 
whom I trust ye love; that, as ye 
tender the peace and quietness of 
this church, if there be in you that 
gracious humility which hath ever 
been the crown and glory of a 
Christianly-disposed mind, if your 
own souls, hearts, and consciences 
(the sound integrity whereof can 
but hardly stand with the refusal 
of truth in personal respects) be, 
as I doubt not but they are, things 
most dear and precious unto you: 
Jet "not the faith which ye have in 
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our Lord Jesus Christ" be ble- 
mished "with partialities” [James 
ii, 1] ; regard not who it is which 
speaketh, but weigh only what is 
spoken. Think not that aye read 
the words of one who bendeth 
himself as an adversary against 
the truth which ye have already 
embraced; but the words of one 
who desireth even to embrace to- 
gether with you the self-same 
truth, if it be the truth; and for that 
cause (for no other, God he kno- 
weth) hath undertaken the bur- 
densome labour of this painful 


kind of conference.25 


Hooker then commences his long and 
meticulous argument against the no- 
tions of his adversaries by describ- 
ing the rise of Calvinism and the 
means whereby its influence had 
been spread so widely among both 
the unlearned and the learned. Af- 
ter a general exposition of the plan 
of his eight books, Hooker spends 
the rest of Book I presenting a sum- 
mary of both of the contending posi- 
tions. In the next three books he 
examines the scriptural relevant to 
the controversy, the necessity of a 
visible church with an order of gov- 
ernment, and the objections of the 
Puritans to the episcopacy. 

The fifth and longest book 
deals with the nub of the controver- 
sy: whether the Church should have 
sacramental ceremonies and a fun- 
damentally sacerdotal ministry. 
This had always been a delicate area 
for the Church of England, and, as 
we have seen, had earlier occasioned 


some of the most inventive passages 
of the Prayer Book. Such master- 
pieces of ambiguity had served well 
for public worship, but they had 
also preserved an opening for an in- 
terpretation of church and sacra- 
ment which were ultimately sub- 
versive of the Elizabethan Settle- 
ment. While attempting to preserve 
the Anglican via media, Hooker 
needed to close this opening, and to 
do so he could not avoid adopting 
solutions which had a great deal 
more in common with the traditions 
and thinking medieval Church than 
with those of the Genevan reform. 
Much has been made, for ex- 
ample, of the extent to which his 
views coincide with those of Aqui- 
nas, and certainly his defense of the 
role of natural reason in the discov- 
ery of the divine law inscribed in 
Nature, as well as much of his 
Christology is, in fact, in close har- 
mony with medieval doctrine. But it 
should also be remembered that 
precisely these principles had been 
adopted by the Humanists and were 
from the start no part of what the 
Church of England sought to purge 
from its teaching. There was, 
indeed, a considerable body of re- 
ligious doctrine which the more 
conservative branches of the Refor- 
mation, including the Lutheran as 
well as the Anglican, continued to 
share in common with the Roman 
Church. Among these groups ideas 
circulated freely, and certain modes 
of thought and expression were tak- 
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en up almost simultaneously on all 
sides of the confessional bounda- 
ries. A good example of this is af- 
forded by one of the most celebrated 
passages of Hooker's work, the very 
nearly poetic description of what 
would follow should the due subor- 
dination one part of creation to 
another be interrupted: 


Now if nature should intermit her 
course, and leave altogether, 
though it were but for a while, the 
observation of her own laws; if 
those principal and mother ele- 
ments of the world, whereof all 
things in this lower world are 
made, should lose the qualities 
which they now have; if the frame 
of that heavenly arch erected over 
our heads should loosen and dis- 
solve itself; if celestial spheres 
should forget their wonted mo- 
tions, and by irregular volubility 
turn themselves any way as it 
might happen; if the prince of the 
lights of heaven, which now as a 
giant doth run his unwearied 
course [Ps. xix, 5] , should as it 
were through a languishing faint- 
ness begin to stand and to rest 
himself; if the moon should wan- 
der from her beaten way, the times 
and seasons of the year blend 
themselves by disordered and con- 
fused mixture, the winds breathe 
out their last gasp, the clouds yield 
no rain, the earth be defeated of 
heavenly influence, the fruits of 
the earth pine away as children at 
the withered breasts of their moth- 
er no longer able to yield them re- 
lief: what would become of man 


himself, whom these things how do 
all serve? See we not plainly that 
obedience of creatures unto the 
law of nature is the stay of the 


whole world?26 


This argument is, first of all, typi- 
cally medieval: the hierarchy evi- 
dent among the elements of nature 
and the order observed by the ce- 
lestial bodies is taken to be the 
prime analog ate for all order in the 
universe, spiritual as well as phys- 
ical, among angels and men no less 
than among physical bodies. More 
specifically, this argument was be- 
ing revived in the most varied quar- 
ters during the sixteenth century to 
combat the disorders attendant upon 
the rise of modern individualism. 
One well-known parallel on the Ca- 
tholic side occurs in the 1553 letter 
of Ignatius Lyle, the founder of the 
Jesuits, to the members of his order 
at Comber, the Portuguese universi- 
ty town, who seemed to be forgetting 
the importance of perfect obedience: 


. . . just as in the celestial bodies, if 
the lower is to receive movement 
and influence from the higher it 
must be subject and subordinate, 
the one body being ordered and 
adjusted to the other; so, when 
one rational creature is moved by 
another, as takes place in obedi- 
ence, the one that is moved must 
be subject and subordinate to the 
one by whom he is moved, if he is 
to receive influence and virtue 
from him. ... It is by this means 
that Divine Providence gently dis- 
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poses all things, bringing to their 
appointed ends the lowest by the 
middle most, and the middle most 
by the highest. Even in the angels 
there is the subordination of one 
hierarchy to another, and in the 
heavens and all the bodies that 
are moved, the lowest by the high- 
est, and the highest in their turn, 
unto the Supreme Mover of all. 

We seem the same on earth 
in well-governed states, and in the 
hierarchy of the Church... and 
the better this subordination is 
kept, the better the government. 
But when it is lacking everyone 
can see what outstanding faults 


ensue.2/ 


Indeed, the analogy between the 
natural order of the elements and 
the heavens and the natural order of 
society was so much in the minds of 
the thoughtful men of the period 
that we can hardly be surprised to 
find it quite explicitly in Shake- 
speare, whose way of expressing it 
is often cited as parallel to Hooker's 
and presumed to be derived from 
him: 


The heavens themselves, the 
planets, and this centre 

Observe degree, priority, and 
place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, 
season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of 
order. 

And therefore is the glorious 
planet Sol 

In noble eminence enthroned and 
sphered 
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Amidst the other; whose 
med'cinable eye 

Corrects the influence of evil 
planets, 

And post, like the commandment 
of a king, 

Sans check to good and bad. But 
when the planets 

In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents, 
what mutiny, 

What raging of the sea, shaking of 
the earth, 

Commotion in the winds, frights, 
changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and 
deracinate 

The unity and married calm of 
states 

Quite from their fixture? O, when 
degree is staked, 

Which is the ladder of all high 
designs, 

The enterprise is sick. How could 
communities, 

Degrees in schools, and 
brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from the 
dividable shores, 

The primogenity and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, 
scepters, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic 


place? 
Take but degree away, untuned 
that string, 


And hark what discord follows. 
Each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy. The 
bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher 
than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid 
globe; 


Strength should be lord of 
imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his 
father dead; 

Force should be right, or rather 
right and wrong, 

Between whose endless jar justice 
resides, 

Should lose their names, and so 
should justice too; 

Then everything include itself in 
power, 

Power into will, will into appetite. 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and 
power, 

Must make perforce an universal 
prey 

And last eat up himself. . . .28 


The power of these passages 
lies in the strength of the analogy 
which governs them: just as the 
physical universe is as system gov- 
erned by unwavering natural laws 
which express the mind of the Crea- 
tor, so also must the universe of 
Spiritual beings be governed ac- 
cording to this same pattern, though 
spiritual natures are free. The na- 
ture of man supplies the nexus of 
the two. It seemed to those of Hook- 
er's day beyond dispute that nature 
operates by immutable laws which 
give each individual physical reali- 
ty a defined and predictable set of 
possible actions and effects within 
the context of the whole system; the 
progress of science in the sixteenth 
century seemed only to confirm this 
primitive intuition of the lissome- 
ness of the universe; and to make 


man an exception to this universal 
order seemed absurd. It only re- 
mained, then, for rhetoric to ex- 
press this analogy aptly, to drama- 
tize its rightness and beauty, and to 
move the hearts of men, the only in- 
stances in the lyceum universe of 
embodied freedom, to embrace it 
freely as just and morally binding. 
Because the analogy was held 
to be so perfect and all-emcompass- 
ing, Hooker could not deal with the 
foundations of the moral and eccle- 
siastical order without touching 
also on those of the political order 
as well. Hence we find in him a the- 
ory of civil government which con- 
nects the best of medieval political 


thought22 to those notions of par- 
liamentary and ultimately popular 
sovereignty which would be elabo- 
rated and experimented with during 
the next two centuries: 


Howbeit, laws do not take their 
constraining force from the quality 
of such as devise them, but from 
that power which doth give them 
rthe strength of laws. That which 
we spake before concerning of 
power of government must here be 
applied unto the power of making 
laws whereby to govern; which 
power God hath over all: and by 
the natural law, whereunto he 
made all subject, the lawful power 
of making laws to command whole 
politic societies of men belongeth 
so properly unto the same entire 
societies, that for any prince or po- 
tentate of what kind soever upon 
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earth to exercise the same of him- 
self, and not either by express 
commission immediately and per- 
sonally received from God, or else 
by authority derived at the first 
from their consent upon whose 
persons they impose laws, it is no 


better than mere tyranny.30 


Or, as it would be expressed nearly 
two centuries later on another con- 
tinent: 


. that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
power from the consent of the gov- 
ered’). 


Both Hooker in his great 
work and Jefferson in the Declara- 
tion located the ultimate basis of 
governmental authority in a ration- 
ally accessible natural law which 
proceeded from the absolute sover- 
eignty of "Nature's God." For 
Hooker, to be sure, an authority so 
grounded could still be invested in 
a monarchy by "express commission 
immediately and personally re- 
ceived from God." For the deisitc 
founders of the American republic, 
such an immediate and personal di- 
vine commission appeared to lie so 
far outside the mode of the Deity's 
operation that is was no longer a 
credible possibility, leaving them 
only with Hooker's second means of 
deriving civil authority. Hooker 
himself was, of course, no republi- 
can; by thus faithfully transmitting 


the legacy of medieval political the- 
ory he was embedding in the tradi- 
tion of English thinking on these 
matters ideas whose eventual conse- 
quences he could not foresee and 
would not have applauded. If to usa 
part of his importance is as a link 
in the chain of English political 
thought, his own assessment of his 
achievement would have rested far 
more on the extent to which he had 
succeeded, through eloquence and 
effective persuasion, in putting 
down upstart threats to the good or- 
der of his Church and the common- 
weal of which it was an essential 
constituent. 

But Hooker's assured place 
in the history of English literature 
rests on another aspect of this 
achievement which would have 
seemed as important to him as to us: 
the perfection of his prose. In his 
style he had managed to consolidate 
all of the gains which had been made 
by the earlier writers of his century 
— the directness of More, the lucidi- 
ty of Elyot, the solemnity and reso- 
nance of Cranmer, the grace of Sid- 
ney, the vigor of the popular contro- 
versialists, even some of the syntac- 
tical virtuosity of the Euphists — all 
blended in a natural and thoroughly 
English sense of moderation, bal- 
ance, and restraint which amounted 
to a perfect embodiment in his prose 
of that very via media which he 
sought to defend in his Church. In 
the end, the judgment of Tucker 
Brooke seems apposite: 
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. . . the Church of England had 
once again been saved by a good 
prose style. But the Ecclesiastical 
Polity really triumphs because it is 
great and sane and quintessential- 
ly attempered to the English mind. 
So long and controversial a work 
could hardly have held its place 
without a great style. Hooker's has 
not the brilliance of some of the 
prose of the next century. It has no 
great number of long words, nor 
any very high proportion of long 
sentences. It has no particular 
mannerisms, beyond a habit of 
opening sentences with an inver- 
sion: "Choice there is not,” 
"Impossible it was." For the most 
part Hooker is content to make his 
difficult argument simple, lucid, 
and gracious; but just often 
enough he will draw out all the 
stops, and in a breath-taking sen- 
tence show the full power that his 
pen possessed. ... 

The Ecclesiastical Polity is 
the closest thing in English prose to 
the Faerie Queene of Spenser. Co- 
eval in date and parallel in its na- 
tional spirit and mediating pur- 
pose, it has something of the same 


sage and serious mellifluence.31 
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NOTES 


1 Book V, Prosa 3, in Larry D. Benson, 
gen. ed., The Riverside Chaucer 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1987), p. 459, 
col. 2. 


2 The Workes of Sir Thomas More 
Knyght, Sometyme Lorde Chauncellor 
of Englande, Wrytten by Him in the 
Englysh Tonge, William Rastell, ed. 
(London, 1557), p. 839 H, quoted in 
Alistair Fox, Thomas More: History and 
Providence (New Haven: Yale Universi- 
ty Press, 1982), pp. 98-99. 


3 Thomas More (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1979), pp. 359-361. 
What he here states so succinctly, 
Chambers had earlier devoted an en- 
tire monograph to demonstrating: On 
the Continuity of English Prose from 
Alfred to More and His School (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1932) 

4 Quoted in Robert R. Rusk, Doctrines of 
the Great Educators (New York: St. Mar- 
tin's Press, 1969), p. 55. 

5 Quoted from the Norton Anthology, 
Vol. 1 (1993), p. 1005. 


6Quoted in Baugh, pp. 453-454. 
71.1. 161, ff. 

8] Henry IV, Il, iv, 398-419. 

9 1.2)1-14. 

10], 3. 59-81. 

11 Vy, ij. 107-112. 

12 V. ii. 113-121. 


13 Preface to Lyly's Six Court Comedies, 
quoted in Baugh, p. 420. 


14 New Arcadia, 3, quoted from the Nor- 
ton Anthology, Vol. I (1993), pp. 476- 
477. 


15 The earliest printed attack on 
drama, John Northbrooke's Treatise 
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wherein Dicing, Dancing, Vain Plays or 
Interludes, with other Idle Pastimes... 
Are Reproved (c. 1577), appeared 
within a couple years of the opening of 
the first public theaters in London. It 
was followed up two years later by a 
work with a much broader target, Ste- 
phen Gosson's The School of Abuse 
(1579), whose message can be rather 
concisely represented in the following 
quotation: “Let us shut up our ears to 
poets, pipers and players; pull our feet 
back from resort to theatres, and turn 
away our eyes from beholding of vani- 
ty, [and] the greatest storm of abuse 
will be overblown and a fair path trod- 
den to amendment of life." (Quoted in 
Baugh, p. 442.) Not entirely satisfied 
with the effect of his first blast, Gosson 
went on to publish Plays Confuted in 
Five Actions (1582). Meanwhile, others 
had joined Gosson in the attack: Antho- 
ny Munday, like Gosson a former play- 
wright, in A Second and Third Blast of 
Retrait from Plays and Theatres (1580); 
Philip Stubbes in the Anatomy of Abus- 
es (1583); Dr. John Rainolds, Th'over- 
throw of Stage Plays... (1599); and the 
anonymous Refutation of the Apology 
for Actors (1615) — to mention only the 
best known. 


16 Quoted from the Norton Anthology, 
Vol. 1 (1993), p. 488. 


17 There were also other works which 
concentrated more narrowly on the de- 
fense of the theater, which always re- 
mained the principal target of attack. 
Of a long line of these, the most elo- 
quent and interesting were surely Tho- 
mas Lodge's Alarum against Userers 
(1584), which directly attacked Gosson, 
and the Apology for Actors (1612), 
penned by Thomas Heywood, a de- 
scendant of John, who was so important 


in the development of the interlude. 


18 From the tract, Hay Any Work for 
Cooper? , printed in W. Pierce, ed., The 
Marprelate Tracts, 1588, 1589 (London, 
1911), pp. 220, 246. 


19 In Baugh, p. 377; Brooke goes on to 
cite a further parallel from Twelfth 
Night, Il, 3. 


20 In R. B. McKerrow, ed., The Works of 
Thomas Nashe, Vol. 1(1910), p. 199, cit- 
ed in Baugh, p. 438. 


21In A. B. Grosart, ed., Works of Gabriel 
Harvey, Vol. II (1884), p. 273, cited in 
Baugh, p. 439. The climactic (or anti- 
climactic, considering the just complet- 
ed ascent to the cosmic level) insult 
refers to Nashe's effective dismantling 
of Harvey's earlier attack engine, a 
pamphlet called Four Letters and Cer- 
tain Sonnets, Especially Touching Ro- 
bert Greene and Other Parties by Him 
Abused (September, 1592). It is not 
perhaps entirely fanciful to see the in- 
fluence of such passages in several 
scenes in Shakespeare, most notably in 
King Lear, Il, ii, where Kent is excoriat- 
ing Oswald: "A knave, a rascal, an eater 
of broken meats; a base, proud, shallow, 
beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, 
filthy, worsted-stocking knave; a whore- 
son, glass-gazing, super-serviceable, fin- 
ical rogue ... and the son and heir of a 
mongrel bitch: one whom I will beat 
into clamorous whining if thou deniest 
the least syllable of thy addition.” (Il. 
15-20.) 


22 An allusion to Harvey's obscure 
birthplace, where his father had been a 
rope maker. 


23 Quoted in Baugh, p. 445. 
24 Grossart, ed., Vol. Il, p. 117. 
25 Preface, 1: 2-3, ed. by A. S. McGrade 
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and Brian Vickers (New York: St. Mar- 
tin's Press, 1975), pp. 63-64. 


26Book I, 3: 2, McGrade and Vickers, p. 
114. Cf. also the rhetorical analysis of 
this passage by Vickers, pp. 57-58, 
where the text is set up as though it 
were free verse and the following com- 
mentary is offered: 
In that extraordinary period the sense 
alone — deprived, as it were, of all literary 
resources — would be a compelling argu- 
ment for not interfering with the natural 
order; but how much more forced is 
gained by the resources of rhetoric and 
syntax The parallel structure first set up 
an even tempo, then broke it with a faster, 
accelerating movement up to the climax 
on the pathetic image of the children dy- 
ing as their source of life dries up. In the 
first of the two final interrogatory clauses 
the key word 'serve’ is left to the end, and 
in the reinforcing question which follows it 
the key terms are arranged in ascending 
order of importance, to stress the impor- 
tance of order: 'obedience — creatures — 
law — nature — stay — whole world." This 
evocation of chaos ranks with the threats 
of sterility which the Eumenides threaten 
to unloose at the end of the Oresteia, or 
with the images of disorder in King Lear, 
Macbeth, Othello. Hooker offers us a vision 
of tragic chaos, but then reassures us with 
the stability of his final sentence. To be 
able to sustain such an intense experience 
over a long period without any strain or 
confusion is the mark of one of the first 
great writers of serious prose in English. 
Vickers directs attention to George 
Edelen, "Hooker's Style," in Studies in 
Richard Hooker: Essays preliminary to 
an edition of his works, ed. W. Speed 
Hill (London, 1972), which also empha- 
sizes the "expressive values” of Hook- 
er's syntax and sentence-structure. 


27Edited and translated by William J. 
Young, S. J., Letters of St. Ignatius of 


Lyle (Chicago: Lyle University Press, 
1959) pp.291,.29)5- 

28 Troilus and Cressida (1601-1602), I, 
iii, 85-124. 

29 Cf., for example, Aquinas in Summa 
Theologica, Ia-Ilae, Q, 90, A. 3; but the 
medieval pedigree of the central idea 
is very old, and Aquinas himself cites 
Isidore of Seville (570-636): "A law is an 
ordinance of the people, whereby 
something is sanctioned by the Elders 
together with the Commonality." 
(Etymologiae, V. 10.) 

30 Book I, 10: 8. 


31 In Baugh, pp. 379-380. 


From G. V. Simmons, The 
English Literary Tradition, 
Fascicle II-b, Section Hh, Lee 
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